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No teacher according to our view of this subject, ought 
to assume to direct in the matter of the education of a child 
until he can first intelligently plan and execute a consis- 
tent course of study for any grade of school for which he 
orshe may be aspiring. This is our test of fitness. This re- 
quires that professional knowledge, or the ability to use 
knowledge skilfully, that comes only from th~ most careful 
research and honest praetice. 


Let us see, then, how these things stand related, Here, | 


on the one side of a line, stands Want, represented by man 
in an uneducated state—in a savage state, if you please, for 
all the stages of society are représented in the education of 
@ man ;and here on the other side of the line, stands the 
supply, represented by knowledge or acience. Now this 
want and supply must forever remain in their respective 
situations, unless disturbed by some agency. This agency 
is teaching—and the teacher the agent. Happy, indeed, if 
he know how to teach ! 

Teaching, then, consists simply in bringing these two 
things into such relationship as not to cause any repugnance 
on the one side, nor waste on the other—so that there shall 
be neither starvation nor surfeit on the part of want, nor 
waste nor lack on the part of supply. The Teacher is to do 
this work. He is the legally authorized agent for this ad- 
justmenc. He is the properly constituted interpreter of God’s 
thoughts tv man, as expressed in science and art and litera- 
ture. He is the steward of God’s storehouse, to take of its 
food and hand it over to his hungry children. But what a 
botch he makes of it sometimes! He is a day’s man, so to 
speak, that lays his hand on the child and on knowledge, 
to reconcile the one to ths other; but by his awkwardness 
he often widens the distance between them. He should be 
the healer of all breaches, the strengthener of all weaknes— 
ses, the lifter up of the lowly: and the restorer of the lost 
purity ard power of the human race. But what is he ? What 
acontrast ! And yet we don’t despair, for truth will surely 
assert itself some day. 

Let it be remembered that this fitness does not consist 
alone in a knowledge ofthe branches themselves,as such ; 
but in an intimate acquaintance and a devout knowledge of 
the educational needs, as they exist in man, and of the force 
and fitness of knowledge, as an educational mears to meet 
these demands at every poasible stage of man’s growth. 

The following outline may assist in coming toa just con- 
clusion concerning the respective values inhering in the 
several branches of knowledge. All science, for brevity’s 
sake, may be classed under two general heads, viz., Physics 
and Metaphysics, with two adjuncts or helps, namely : Ma- 
thematics and Language. Mathematics, a means otf investi- 
gating Physics, or nature, and of determining its properties 
end relations ; and Language to give expression to the 
conclusions, and to state their relationships both as to 

ich other and to Metaphysics, or that which is beyond na- 
ture. 


| Here, then, we have at least the beginnings of a study, as 


to what these branches are per se, and how they stand re- 
lated to each other and the man ; which, if followed to their 
logical conclusions, must lead to the adoption of a consistent 
course of study and training. 

The first of these sciences, or Physics. may include all 
those branches that represent nature, ip any of her forms 
and moods. As, 1, Physiology ; 2, Zoology; 3, Botany ; 4, 
Geography ; 5, Geology ; 6, Astronomy ; 7, Chemistry, and 
8, Natural Philosophy, with their several cognates and de- 
pendencies. 

These represent Nature, and are hence first in the order 
of presentation as educational helps. They are indispensa— 
ble to the child’s existence, and have been set over against 
his primary faculties as the heaven appointed means of 
development in all respects. Hence they possess that pe- 
culiar force or attraction for early childhood that renders 
them so valuable in starting children in the road of study 
and improvement. 

Children, if they have not been spoiled by wrong proces- 
ses, or bad management, are but a slight remove from na- 
ture in these moods; and hence the connection is easily 
made. And then, again, man himself constitutes the link 
| between Physics and Metaphysics. He is a part of both. He 
; enters into the metaphysical through the physical, in his 
modes of acquiring knowledge. His acquaintauce is first 
with the physical—with himself and his immediate sur- 
roundings. As his powers develop, this circle widens, until, 
under proper direction, he reaches the boundary line be- 
tween the two worlds of which he is the joint representa— 
tive. Then he should be permitted to enter into the inves- 
tigation of both. Hence the propriety of bringing physical 
studies, in their elementary forms, first in the course of 
learning tor little children, It opens up a field for observa- 
tion, for physical activity—both imperative necessities— 
and for Language, which also becomes a necessity, in order 
to give expression to thoughts and emotions evolved through 
this elementary procees. Language lessons, hence, become 
a necessity, not superinduced but evolved ; for no sooner is 
athought awakened in the mind than means are sought, 
naturally and necessarily, for its expression. Let this fact, 
therefore be seized upon by the skillful teacher, not only for 
deepening and strepgthening the thought, bat for affording 
a pure and liberal channel through which it may flow. 

Reading, orthography, wriling, drawing and kindred 
branches here become a necessity, because they are brought 
into requisition ae investigative and repre:entative studies. 
Books are brought into use when other sources or means 
for the pursuit of knowledge of this kind are exhausted, or 
become limited and inconvenient. ‘These branches are thus 
taught and learned with the greatest ease and efficiency. 

Nature first, and books afterwards, is a motto that should 
regulate the education of every child. Hence the book is 
sought through nature, and not nature through the book— 
a recognized want before the supply. This should guide us 
in every step of learning and teaching. Sometimes, it is 
true, the want is not revealed or felt until the supply is 
brought near. Bat this is no exception to the general rule ; 
and if it were it does not invalidate it. Hunger, which is 
an expression for bodily want, is also sometimes provoked 
by the presence of tempting food. But this is evidence of 
disease or weakness. So the mental appetite is sometimes 
best excited by the presence of appropriate food. 

A familiar personal acquaintance with nature or physics 
in these elementary moods, will soon awaken another want. 
Forms are observed and must be expressed. This is still a 
language. The expression of geometrical forms and numer- 
ical combinations, such only as are necessary for the right 
understanding of the elementary properties and relations of 
matter, will soon pave the way for formal mathematios.— 
This science wi] sssume the following phases : 1, Geome- 











try offorms. 2, Arithmetic or numbers. 3, Algebra. 4. 
Geometry proper. 5, Applicatiens of these to all physics, 
mechanics and commercial pursuits. 

English language, as a distinct branch, is best studied 
and developed in connection with the proper pursuit of 
other branches, in all the primary and intermediate grades. 
It is the medium through which they are expressed. Hence 
all that seems necessary in the case, is to seek the clearest 
and purest and best expression, in giving utterances to the 
thoughts evolved from the pursuit of other subjects, until 
a period arrives, in the pupil’s growth, when he can profit- 
ably enter upon the study of the grammar of his language, 
antecedent to the study of comparative philology. This pe- 
riod seldom arrives before the student reaches the high— 
School or the college. 

Hence, all English grammar, as generally studied in our 
schools, could very profitably be deferred until the child ac- 
quires, through language lessons, etc. a correct use of hig 
vernacular, since it is now conceded by our best philologists 
that the languages is seldom improved by the study of an 
ordinary text"book on grammar. M:2anwhile, however, the 
grammar of other languages, as the Latin, Greek and Ger 
man—since a knowledge of these is reached, in part, through 
the grammar—may be studied to advantage. But even her@® 
the constant use of the language should accompany its stu- 
dy. Language first, grammar afterwards. Grammar through 
language, not language through grammar. 

And what is said of English grammar is mainly true of 
rhetoric, logic and history as formal studies. Their elements 
should be learned and practiced—and they will be so learn- 
edand practiced if proper modes of study and recitation are 
adopted in all the grades from the primary School to the 
college and the university, where their etudy becomes a 
matter of scientific research. 

The last named science, viz : Metaphysics, is the one to 
which all others tenc. It is the grand objective point of all 
physics. It is that science towards which physics, or physi- 
cal sciences, naturally tend, and in which they mast as nat- 
urally end,if they are properly pursued. Hence, physics 
taught and learned as a mere end or finality, is a mistake. 
These sciences lead further on ; and more, they afford the 
only direct route to the metaphysics, or the beyond physics. 
We read God by the aid of his word, best through his 
works. His word tells us, in the main how best to approach 
him through his works. Physics theretore come first in 
the order of learning : nevertheless, there is such an inti. 
mate blending of the two—of cause and effect—at every 
stage of correct learning and education, that it is difficult 
to separate thematany point. The latter may be forma- 
lated thus ; 1, Infant psychology, to accompany elementary 
physiology ; 2, Theology, or revealed religion as taught in 
the gospels. 3, Mental physiology, or the study or man 
psychically, through a physical organism—as suggested in 
last two articles. 4, Moral philosophy as a system of hu- 
man ethics. 5, Comparative theology, in which not only the 
different religions may be considered, but the whole field of 
man’s moral accountability, and all his relationship to his 
God and his fellow men may be discussed. 

Thus man, through physics, stadies himself and eurroun- 
dings, developing language and mathematics,and making 
history. These lead him to make further inquiry concern- 
ing himself as physical, and himself as metaphysical ; con- 
cerning those subtle causes by which he is enabled to per- 
ceive and know, to suffer and enjoy, to will andtodo, He 
reaches the abstract through the concrete; the unseen 
through the seen ; the intangible through the tangible ; 
the unknown through the known ; the hereafter through 
the present ; the metaphysical through the pbysical, until 
he stands master of science and circumstances; ruler of 
the realm of matter, and the arbiter of his own destiny, 
Prof. J. OGDEN in Ohio Ed. Monthly. : 
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What a Kindergartner Should be, 

An indispensable element in the Kindergartner, is a quick 
and ready sympathy with the children, but it must be real, 
genuine, not pretended. She must bea child at heart, must 
be mother aud sister to the children, and feel happy in their 
company, and have a clear insight into the child-nature and 
life. up to the seventh year. The study of psychology, for 
the light it sheds on the profession of teaching, is barren of 
its results, unless accompanied and illustrated by a study of 
children. The nature of the child’s mind is best learned by 
studying the thing itself. The principles of education can- | 
not be fully mastered, especially in their relation to meth- 
ods, unless illustrated by their application, and these can 
be done only where they are practiced. No branch of in- 
struction in the normal class, whether designed to impart | 
scientific knowledge, or to increase technical skill, can be so 
well mastered without daily contact with children. An ex- 
act knowledge and spiritual comprehension should be de- 
manded, united with dexterous handling and turning to ac- 
count or realization of the material ; some musical knowl- 
edge and ability, so as to execute Froebel’s songs, and guide 
the plays with pleasure ; a cheerful humor that can easily 
enter the child’s plays, and is not easily affected by childieh 
forwardness ; conscientiousness ; so much knowledge of na- | 
ture asto be enabled to show to the children everywhere 
the Creator's love, wisdom and power ; in short, a pure and | 
perfectly-cultivated mind and character ; an idea of endur- | 
ing results of her labor; a knowledge of the difficulties of | 
her work, an appreciation of the sad consequences of mis— 
takes; and, once more, a warm love for children, a spirit of | 
self-sacrifice for their good, a just estimate of the true dig- | 
nity of her vocation, 

Thus it will be seen, that it requires more tact, more en- 
ergy, more ingenuity, more skill, more labor on the part of 
the Kindergartner, an industry and patience far beyond any | 
needed by the teacher of more advanced pupils. And last, 
but not least, the Kindergartner needs true enthusiasm. 
which is kindled only at the altar of the living heart of lit- 
tle children, 


ENTHUSIASM NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS. 





It is scarcely necessary to point out the fact that for lack 
of enthusiasm no other quality of mind can atone. Clear- 
ness of head, soundness of understanding, extent of culture, 
exactness of knowledge—these are the parts, smoothly pol- 
ished and closely fitting of the mental engine; but it takes 

*the fire of enthusiasm to make them move, And the fire 
not only drives the machinery, but it seems to disclose 
whatever there is to obstruct the movements. There was 
never probably, atime in the world’s history when high 
success in any profession demanded harder or more incess— 
ant labor than now. Man can no longer go at one leap in- 
to eminent position. The world, as Emerson says, is no 
longer clay, but rather iron, in the hands of its workers, 
and men have to hammer outa place for themselves by 
steady and rugged blows. 

Above all, a deep enthusiasm is wanted in every one who 
would achieve greatends, No great thing is or can be 
done without it. It is a quality that is seen wherever there 
are earnest and determined workers, And this is especially 
true in teaching. Enthusiasm in the teacher becomes con- 
tagious. It isa mighty promoter of sympathy bevween the 
parties, teacher and pupils. Antipathies, dislikes in tastes 
and opinions, are fused, dissolved by its powerful alchemy. 

The Kindergartner should know how the cheerful play of 
the children should pass over into the more serious instruc- 
tion of the school. What renders children so happy in the 
Kindergarten is that they learn to play, the only thing that 
they care forafter having supplied their animal wants. 
“That which will render pupils as happy in the primary 
school is, that they learn to learn, the next thing children 
care for after they have learned to play,” and that “this 
latter should be the result of the Kindergarten time; it 
shoul< be found existing in children at their seventh year.” 
It should further be borne in mind that the aim of the Kin- 
dergarten system of training, which is intended for young 
children up to seven years of age—whenr school-training 
proper should begin—is to prepare for all subsequent edu- 
cation. But in order that school-teaching proper should 

begin in the right way, the Kindergartner should know how 
the cheerful play of the children should pass over finally 
inte the more serious instruction of the school. This isa 
point of great significance; so much go, that Diesterweg 
says, that “if this could not be done it would be better that 
we had no Kindergartens.” 

The Kindergartner is also often asked to give elementary 
instruction to these children who have passed through the 
Kindergarten ; and if it were only on this account, she 
should be acquainted with the pedagogics of the new ele— 
mentary methods, and the history of their development, and 
she also must be taught howto teach. Without this knowl- 


| quire, in pedagogics, complete and exact knowledge of the 
| newer historical pedagogical development, from Amos Come- 


gross mistakes could easily be made in regard to the schooi | as well as to the temple of speculative and practical truth. 


and its instructions. A sufficient insight into school af- 
fairs will, besides, make her modest, and she will not judge 
schools hastily if she acquires a kuowledge of the highly- 
gifted persons who have devoted their lives to its develop- 
ment and continued accomplishment, If we look more min- 
utely at the subject and the method of instruction, we ought 
to render more prominent the fact that the different branches 
of instruction have a certain connection with and relation 
to each other, and have their focus, so to speak, in Froebel. 
For only through strictly-jointed and united work can we 


The few here given have been selected not only for their 
appositeness, but for their value as the opponents to correct 
education and teaching. Their arrangement by topics will 
not only serve to divest them collectively of their fragment- 
ary character, but render them easy of reference and appli- 
cation. In regard tothe value of aphorismsin general, 
Coleridge remarks: Exclusively of the abstract sciences, 
the largest and worthiest portion of our knowledge consists 
of aphorisms; and the greatest and best of men is but an 
aphorism.” 





come nearer to the aid of the training of the true Kinder- 


| gartner, and can an independent, conscious work be reach- | 


ed—that is, if we can presuppose that the instruction can be | 
called profound and comprehensive. | 


In regard to the different branches of instructien, we re- | 


nius to Pestalozzi and Froebel. It is a fact, and everybody 
can see it who follows the development of universal history, 
that one fact developes itself from the preceding one. Be- 
fore our time excellent men have lived, and they have pre- 
pared the ground, that our ideas may find a place thereon. 
We all are standing on the shoulders of our ancesters, and, 


therefore, also, Froebel does not stand alone by himself in | 


his educational endeavors. John Amos Comenius, W. 


Ratichuis, H. Franke, Salzmann Basedow, Rousseau, Pesta- 


lozzi, Krause, Fichte, and Diesterweg before all. What 
significance is attached to these names for education in Ger- 
many! Froebel, in many things, is very much like: the 
and in other things, agair, he is widely different. Buta 
Kindergartner should be intimate with this. For it often 


| happens that teachers who have read a little of Froebel are 


questioned. “ What Froebel asks, many others have said - 
before him ;” for example, this question: “ Did not Come- 
nius say that the child was his work?” Ought not she be 


in haad so practically the education of the little ones, tha 
in it the germ of all human good might be placed?” And 
who gave us the means, and discovered the laws of life, 
through which alone we can educate according to nature ? 
Without a knowledge of the efforts of the past centuries, no 
one is enabled to see why Froebel’s efforts became a neces— 
sity, on historical act, and why Froebel, for a time, will oc- 
cupy such a prominent place in pedagogy. We also must 


this time must be looked upon and talked over, and the 
merit of the prominent advocates of pedagogical ideas should 
be duly recognized, aud their writings read and criticised. 
The system of Froebel and his means, founded on old and 
new physiological and psychological experiences and in- 
vestigations, should be studied theoretically and practical- 
ly, so that each Kindergartner will be enabled to give as 
quickly an account for questions as well as she has learned 
to handle methodically the means of occupation. She must 
be, in the fullest sense, not only the guide of the plays, but, 
also, understand them thoroughly. 

All these should be well considered in case a Board of 
Examiners should offer their services for a searching exam- 
ination of those persons who want to become Kindergart- 
ners. 
suggested for the Civil Service Reform at Washington— 
viz.: to make every appointment save that of heads ot de- 
partments (just as if they should not be fairly and squarely 
examined before all others) dependent on examinations. Ed- 
ucate the educators. Examine the examiners. During the 
first great French revulution, it was stated in a report to 
the National Convention: “All members of the committee 
have undersigned, except the Secretary, who cannot write.” 
Certain examiners might (to be honest) confess that they 
understand nothing about educational affairs—KRavs. 
> : 
Education Aphorisms. 








The expression of general truths in the form of aphorisms 


ticularly in their brevity, pithiness, and point. ‘The under- 
guides in conduct; and the memory more readily retains 
them. 
mind, that such expressions are of the greatest use, but to 
those who, having already acquired by experjence and re- 


treated, are glad to find them concentrated, as it were, in 
these small and convenient verbal repositories. No subject 


will their study and acquisition prove more serviceable than 
to the practical teacher, eager to avail himself of the treas— 
ed experience of others. In these scintillations of wisdom, 
struck out from the minds of ancient and modern sages, 
philosophers and educators, will be found an illumination 
sufficient perhaps to guide the humble explorer in the field 





edge she would be in the dark in regard to instruction, and 


of pedagogical lore, to the true path to professional success, 


| pertains to the whole of life. 


enabled to answer: “ Who of them has, like Froebel, taken | 


do justice to the time after Froebel up tothe present day ; 


At least it should not be done on the principle as | 


has some advantages over more extended: statements, par- | 
standing grasps them as the keys to practical rules, and as | 


It is not, however, tothe uninformed, untrained | 
flection a good store of facts and ideas upon the subject | 


is richer in such aphorisms than education ; and to no one | 


I. VALUE OF EDUCATION. 

Man cannot propose a higher or holier object for his study 
than education and all that pertains to education, Piero. 

Man becomes what he is principally by education, which 
PLATO. 

Man becomes what he is by nature, habit, instruction ; 
the last two together constitute education, and must always 
accompany each ether. ARISTOTLE. 

There is within every mind a divine ideal, the type after 
which he was created, the germs of a perfect person; and 
it is the of office eCucation to favor and direct these germs. 
| KANT. 





HELVETIUs. 
A right-directed system of education is a moral power in 
|the mind, second only to that creating energy that formed 


and sustains in existence in material frazue-work. A. R, 


Man ia the product of his education. 


| Crala. 
an | 


| Ofallthe men we meet with, nine parts out of ten are 
| what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their educa- 
tion. LocKE. 

Education is to inspire truth, as the supreme good, and to 
| clarify the vision of the intellect to discern it. H. MANN. 
Education is the one living fountain which must water 
| every part of the social garden, or its beauty withers, and 
fades away. E. EVERETT. 

It. SCOPE OF EDUCATION. 


The object of education is not external show and splendor, 
but inward development. SENECA. 

A good education consists in giving tothe body and the 
soul all the perfection of which they are susceptible. 
PLATO. 





Education can improve nature, but not completely change 
ARISTOTLE. 


The object of the science of education is to render the 
| mind the fittest possible instrument tor discovering, apply- 
| ing, or obeying the laws under which God has placed the 
| universe. WAYLAND. 


| it. 


The first principle of human culture, the foundation-stone 

| of all but false, imaginary culture, is, that men must, be- 

| fore every other thing, be trained to do somewhat. Thus, 

| and thus only, the living force of a new man can be awak- 

ened, enkindled, and purified into victorious clearness. 
CARLYLE. 


The object of education ought to be to develop in the in- 
dividual all the perfection of which ‘he is capable. KANT. 
| 


I call that education which embraces the culture of the 
| whole man, with all his faculties—subjecting his senses, 
| his understanding, and his passions to reason and to con- 
| science. FELLENBERG. 
I call a complete and generous education that which fits a 
|man to perform justly, skillfully, magnanimously, all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war. Mu1L- 
| TON. 


All true education isa growth; the mind is not a mere 
capacity to be filled like a granary; it is a power to be de- 
veloped. J, P. WicKERSHAM. 
| The object of education ia rather to form a perfect cbar- 
| acter, than to qualify for any particular station or office. 
A. POTTER. 

The educator should not so much forra and instill, as de- 
| velop and call out. MICHAELIs. 





The school is the manufactory of humanity. ComENIvs. 


Ill. TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


| Nature without instruction is blind ; instruction without 


| nature is faulty ; practice without either of them is imper- 
‘fect. PLUTARCH. 

The fittest time for children to learn anything, is when 
| our minds are in tune, and well disposed to it. LOcKE. 


Let the tutor make his pupil examine and thoroughly 
sift every thing he reads, and lodge nothing in his head up- 
| on simple authority and upon trust. MONTAIGNE. 

Let the child learn what is appropriate for his years, and 
| not precociously what he ought to learn afterwards. Rovs- 
SEAU. 
| To learn to proceed from something that is known to the 
' knowledge of something unknown. CoMENIUS. 
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towed, aud the prejudices of their education. 





Perverseness in the pupil is often the effect of forward- 
ness in the teacher. LOCKE. 


The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the atten- 
tion of his scholar; whilst he has that, he is sure to ad- 
vance as quickly as the learner’s ability will carry them. 
Locgr. Seem 

It is the teacher’s character that determines the character 
of the school ; not what he does so much as what he is, The 
maxim is atrueone; Asisthe teacher, so isthe school, | 


J. CURRIE. | 





Teachers should observe the following rules: 

1. Never to correct a child in anger. 

2. Never to deprive a child of anything without return- 
ing it. 

3. Never to break a promise. 

4. Never to overlook a fault. 

5. In all things, toset before the child an example worthy 
of imitation. WILDERSPIN. 


It matters not how learned the teacher’s own mind may 
be, and how well replenished with ideas, and how mild so- 
ever he sees them, there is a power beyond this necessary, 
to produce copies of these ideas on the minds of others. | 
A. R. Crate. | 

Those studies should be regarded as primary, that teach | 
young persons to know what they are seeing, and to see 
what they otherwise would fail to see. J. 8. BUACKIE. 


Long discourses and philosophical reasonings, at best, 
amaze and confound, but do not instruct children. LOcKE. | | 

It is as important how children learn, as what they learn. | 
Dr. Mayo. 





A skillful master who has a child placed under his care, 
will begin by sounding well the character of his genius and 
natural parts. QUINTILIAN. 


Rules should not be set before exaaples. COMENIUS, 


COMENIUS. 


At first it is no great matter how much you learn, but 
how well you learn it. Erasmus. 


Study is the bane of childhood, tbe ailment of youth, the 
indulgence of manhood, and the restoration of age W.S. 
LANDOR. 


A teacher ought to know of every thing much more than 
the learner can be expected to acquire. He must know 
things in a masterly way, curicusly, nicely, andin their 
reasons, E. EVERETT. 

The teacher should create an interest in study, incite 
curiosity, promote inquiry, prompt investigation, inspire self 
confidence, give hints, make suggestions, and tempt pupils 
on to try their strength and test their skill. J. P. WiIckER- 
SHAM. 

There is frequently more to be learned from the unex- 
pected questions of a child, than from the discourse of men 
who talk in a road, according to the notions they have bor- 
LOCKE. 

From every thing noble the mind receives seeds, which 
are verified by admonition and instruction,’as a light breath 
kindles up the spark in the ashes. SENECA. 


Actual tuition is better than demonstration. 


Curiosity in children is but an appetite after knowledge; 
and, therefore, ought to be encouraged in them, not only as 
asign, but asthe great instrument nature has provided 
to remove that ignorance they were born with. Lockn. 

Clearness of ideas must be cultivated by exercising the 
intuition, and the pupil must be educated to independent 
activity in the use of his own understanding. SENECA. 





Ideas before words; principles before rules; the judg- 


| tivity. ARISTOTLE. 


SOLOMON. if 


Training is developing according to an idea. 


is old he will not depart from it. 
SCHWARZ. | 
No teaching or lecturing will suffice without training or | 
doing. Stow. 
You cannot by all the lecturing in the world enable a 
man to make a shoe. Dr. JOHNSON. 
Nature develops all the human faculties by practice, and 
their growth depends upou their exercise. PESTALOZZI. 
The intellect is perfected not by knowledge, but by act- 


The end of philosophy is not knowledge, but the energy 
conversant about knowledge. ARISTOTLE. 

The great thing to be minded in education is, what habits 
you settle, LOcKE. 

Infinite good comes from good habits; which must re- 
sult from the common influence of example, intercourse, 
knowledge, and actual experience: morality taught by 
good morals, PLATo. 

It is habit which givesmen the real possession of the wis- 
dom which they have acquired, and gives enduring strength 
init, PyYTHAGORAS. 

A man is not educated until he has the ability to summon, 
on an emergency, his mental powers in vigorous exercise, 
to effect his proposed object. D, WEBSTER. 

The result of schooling is a mind with just vision to dis- | 
cern, with free force to do; the grand schoolmaster is Pras- 
tice. CARLYLE. 

Habit is a power which is not left to our option to call in- | 
to existence or not ; it is given to us to use or abuse, but we | 
cannot prevent its werking. J. CURRIE. 





The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 

Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, | 
And through !ife’s labyrinth holds fast the clew | 
That education gave her, false or true—COWPER. 


Vv. DEVELOPMENT OF THE FACULTIES, 


All our knowledge originates with the senses, proceeds 
thence to the understanding, and ends with the reason, | 
which is subordinate to no higher authority in us, in work- 
ing up intuitions, and bringing them within the highest | 
anity of thought. Kanr. | 

The power of reflection, it is well known, is the last of 
our intellectual faculties that unfolds itself; and, in by far | 
the greater number of individuals, it never unfolds itself in 


any considerable degree. D. STEWART. 


Clearness of ideas must be cultivated by exercising the | 
intuition, and the pupil must be educated to independent | 
activity in the use of his own understanding. NIEMEYER 

The laws which govern the growth and operations of the | 
human mind are as definite, and as general in their appli- | 
cation, as those which apply to the material universe ; and | 
atrue system of education must be based upon a knowl- | | 
edge and application of these laws. J. HENRY. 


Knowledge begins with perception by the senses; and 
this is, by the power of conception, impressed upon the | 
memory. Thenthe understanding, by an induction from 
these single conceptione, forms general truths, or ideas ; and 
lastly, certain knowledge arises from the result of judg- 
ments upon what ig thoroughly understood. ComENIUsS. | 


The mind may be as much drawn into a habit of observa. | 
tien and reflection from a well-directed lesson on a pin, as | 
from the science of astronomy. A. R. CRAIG. 

During early childhood enough is done if mental vivacity 
be maintained. I. TAYLOR. 

The conceptive faculty is the earliest developed, and the | 


Vil. SELF-EDUCATION. 


The primary principle of education is the determination 
of the pupil to self-activity—the doing nothing for bim 
which he is able to do for himself. Sir. W. HAMILTON. 

The peculiar importance of the education of childhood 
lies in the consideration, that it prepares the way for the 
subsequent self-education of manhood. J. CURRIE, 

Self-activity isthe indispensable condition of improve- 
ment; and education is only education—that is, accom- 
plishes its purposes, only by affording objects and supply- 
ing materials to this spontaneous exertion. Strictly speak- 
ing, every man must educate himself, Sir. W. Hammton, 


The child learns nore by his fourth year, than the philos- 
opher at any subsequent period of his life; he learns to fix 
an intelligible sign to every outward object and inward 
emotion, by a gentle impulse imparted by his lips to the 
air. E, EVERETT. 


If all the meanw of education which are scattered over the 
world, and if all the philosophers and teachers of ancient 
and modern times. were to be called together, and made to 
bring their combined efforts to bear upon an individual, all 
they could do would be to afford the opportunity of improve- 
meat. DEGERANDO. 

VII. MORAL EDUCATION, 


The best-trained head along with a corrupt heart, is like 
ja temple built over a den of robbers. TEGNER, 

Head and heart constitute together the being of man, and 
' he who is sound in one only isacripple. Stroy. 

Tt holds as a rule in mental as well as in moral education, 
| that the learner should be habituated to what is right be- 


| fore he is exercised in judging what is wrong. J. CURRIE. 


If you can get into children a love of credit, and an ap- 
prehension of shame and disgrace, you have put into them 
the true principle, which will constantly work, and incline 
them to the right. LocKE. 

Man may be said originally to be inclined to all vices; 
for he has desires and instincts which influence him, al- 
though his reason impels him in an opposite direction, 
Kant. 

In my opinion, the first lesson which should quicken the 
understanding of the young, should be intended to form 
their morals and their perceptions; to teach them to know 
themselves, to live well and die well. MONTAIGNE. 

Direct teaching on moral ideas and principles is an im- 
portant part of instruction, HEGEL. 

Faith in God is the source of all wisdom and all blessings, 
and is nature’s road to the pure education of man, PrsTa 
LOZZI, 

He that will have a son have A respect for him and his 
| orders, must have a great ‘Sevesunes for his son “ Maxima 
debetur yueris reverentia.”” LOcKE. 

A properly conducted school isa sort of moral gymna- 
sium, preparatory to the great struggie on the arena of life. 
A. R, CRAIG. 

Morality is infancy founded on the authority of the pa- 


| rent, acting with the support of habit and association ; what 


he commands is Jaw ; the virtue of childhood is summed up 
in obedience. CURRIE. 

In man, the ideal is older than the actual. The loftly 
| lies nearer the child than the debased. We measure time 
by the stars, ard reckon by the clock of the sun, before we 
do by the city clock. RicHTEr. 

Love awakens love; and acold and heartless education 
usually producesa pupil of the same character. J. A. Fiscm- 


ment kefore the memory ; incidental information before sys- | frst to reach its maturity ; it moreover supplies materials | | ER. 


temati:; reading before spelling; the sounds of the letters 
before their names; and, on the whole, nature before art. 
A. R. Crale. 
The school should cautiously beware of making sacrifice 
to the arrogant requirements of the spirit of the age ; which; | 
when it takes a wrong direction, promotes nonsense, and | 
desires to study by steam. Sroy. 


Arouse in the child the all powerful sense of the universe, 
and the mun will raise above the world; the eternal over 
the changeable. RICHTER. 


The process of enlightening the mind should not be like 
lightning in the night, giving astrong light for a moment, 
but only blinding it, and then leaving every thing dark 
again ; but like daybreak, which renders every thing grad- 
ally light. J. A. FiscHEr. 


Human perfection isthe grand aim of all well-directed 
education ; the teacher should have ever present with him 
his ideal man whose perfections he would realize in the 
children committed to his care, as the sculptor would real- 
ize the pure formes of his imagination on the rough marble 
that lies anchiseled before him. J.P. WickERsHAM. 


IV. TRAINING AND HABIT. 





Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he |i 


and a bases for every other mental operation, I. TAYLOR. | 


VI. LANGUAGE. 
Things and werds should be studied together, but things 
| especially, as being the object both of the understanding | 
and of language. COMENIUS. 
He who has no knowledge of things will not be helped 
by a knowledge of words. LUTHER. 


The signs of thought are so intimately associated with | 
thought itself, that the study of language, in its highest 
form, is the study of the processes of pure intellect. 
EVERETT. 

Speech and knowledge should proceed with equal steps. 
CoMENIUS. 

We cannot express in words the thousandth part of what 
we actually think, but only a few points of the rapid stream 
of thought, from the crests of its highest waves, ZsCHOKKE. 

Language is the sheath in which is kept the sword of the 
mind ; the casket in which we preserve our jewel ; the ves- 
sel in which we secure our drink; the store-Louse where 
wa lay up our food. LUTHER. 

Thinking is aided by language, and, toa great extent, is 
dependent upon it as its most efficient instrument and aux- 


| 





Children should live in their paradise, as did our first pa- 
rents, those truly first children. RoussEavu. 
IX, DISCIPLINE AND GOVERNMENT. 
Correct thy son,and he shall give thee rest; 
| shall give delight unto thy soul. SoLomon. 
He that spareth his rod hateth his son; but he that lov- 


yea, he 


| eth him chasteneth him betimes. SoLomon. 


No father inflicts his severest punishment, until he has 


| tried all other means. SENECA, 


| 3 A principal point in education is discipline, which is in- 


tended to break the self-wil) of children, in order to the root- 
ing out of their natural tendencies. HEGEL. 

There is one, and but one fault, for which children should 
be beaten ; and that is obsinacy or rebellion. LockE. 

Beating is the worst, and, therefore, the last means to be 
used in the correction of children. Lockg. 

The shame of the whipping, and not the pain, should be 
the greatest part ot the punishment. LOockE. 

No frighted water-‘ow], whose plumage the bullet of the 
sportsman has just grazed, dives quicker beneath the sur- 
face, thana child’s spirit darts from your eye when you 
have filled it with the sentiment of fear. {H. MANN, 
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A school can be governed only by patient, enlightened, 
Christian love, the master principle of our natures. It soft- 
ens the ferocity of the savage ; it melts the felon in his cell. 
In the management of children it is the great source of in- 
fluence ; and the teacher of youth, though his mind bea 
store-house of knowledge, is ignorant of the first principle 
of his art, if he has not embraced this as an elemental max- 
im, E, EVERETT. 

Angry feelings in a teacher beget angry feelings in a pu- 
pil ; and if they are repeated day after day, they will at last 
rise to obstinacy, to obduracy and incorrigibleness, H. 
MANN. 

The evil of corporal punishment is less than the evil of 
insubordination or disobedience. H,. MANN. 

It is the teacher’s duty to establish authority ; peaceable, 
indeed, if he may,—forcibly if he must. D. P. PaGe. 

There are usually easier avenues to the heart, than that 
which is found through the integuments of the body. D. 
P, Pace.—From the Educational Cyclopedia. E, STE1- 
GER. 


A Teacher’s Adventure 
Mountains, 


ASCENT OF BLACK-HEAD MOUNTAIN, A NIGHT OF TER- 
ROR, AND GLORIOUS FINALE. 


in the Catskill 


It was after dinner, [ was lounging beneath the cool 
shelter on the front piazza, and had just noticed an item of 
“ Proposed Ascent of Old Black-Head by a Party from Len- 
non’s,” and felt restful. A delicious sense of ease anda 
feeling of quiet happiness prevaded all my nature, and in 
dreams of beauty I was Jost to earth’s dull realities. 
—Suddenly a shout of welcome greeted me from Uncle Jim, 
our hermit guide ; and at the same instant our famed farm- 
er Jehu, with his rustic coach and straw seats, whistled up 
to Lennon's front piazza. 

“Oh, yes! you must go!’ shouted a host of merry voices, 
“ We are all ready, Mr. L.!” exclaimed Miss H. ; and Dave 
K. and H. came out rigged a la mode foratramp. Quick- 
ly all the troupe of fair ones bounded into the wagon, and 
blankets, coats, shawls, provisions, ropes, axes, etc., follow- 
ed. Our prancing steeps speeded over the pleasant ride to 
Merritt’s, just at the foot of the monarch mountain, and 
landed our party there for the tramp up the ateeps. 

And such a group of wood nymphs !—rustic beauties, elfs, 
faries of the glens! Verily, old Pan, the god of the woods, 
would welcome such worshipers to his realms of beauty. 

THE ASCENT. 

In the parlors, Oh, how brave our valiants were !—boast- 
tul, zealous ; yet here some flagged at the start. Sir Squire 
Uncle Jim commenced the toilsome way. It led through 
deep shades, near murmuring brooks, ’neath towering oaks 
and old pines, sometimes close beside fearful precipices, 
where the roaring mountain torrents dashed, and splashed 
madly down the huge rock gorges. Only the notes of the 
wild songster, or the owl’s hoot, mingled with the sounds 
of the sighing winds, making our voices seem sepulchral 
and gloomy. 

“Oh, yes!" exclaimed 8S; “it was ’mid these mountain 
scenes the lamented Cole was inspired to paint his fame 
‘Voyage of Life;’ and here old Rip Van Winkle slept 
while the saucy elves danced their wild pranks.’ And then 
Miss A. whispered, after three hours’ toilsome ascent, “Are 
we near the pinnacle—the tip-top peak?” Dave K. utter- 
ed a sigh of sadness, ‘“ Oh, I’m most gone, and no more eau- 
devie.’ And poor Harris cried oat, “ Caved—entirely 
gone ; can’t trot longer.” In truth, our mountain party all 
looked the worse for their weary tramp, and seemed like 
pilgrims fainting by the wayside, 

And yet still higher up Uncle Jim’s voice resounded. 
* This way ! come up higher! push a little longer; “ while 
the sighing breezes aad the mountain echoes whispered 
“Excelsior!” And then we all joined in wild chorus, 

“ Oh, we're on our journey home!” 
and thus soon reached the stunted, dwarfed pine and moss- 
covered stone region, and in a little time the Tip-Top Peak. 
GLORIOUS VIEWS FROM THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. 

“Heavens, what a prospect!” “ Oh, glorious!” “Grand.” 
“Entrancing!” ‘‘Gorgeous!” ‘“ Magnificent!” some ex 
claimed, after lunch. Our enthusiastic lovers of the beau- 
tiful rested at the summit point, like pilgrims at the shrine, 
or lovers at their idol’s feet. And then like true worshipers 
we gazed in silence, entranced with the grandeur of the 
scene befcre us. Pains, forests, villages, hamlets, villas, 
stretched far around, like a glorious panorama of nature's 
beauties We looked down upon Round Top, and mountain 
ranges diversified and grand were before us Cairo, East 
Cairo, The Forge, Leeds and other villages appeared in 
the distance, with rivers here and there winding like sil- 
ver gleams of beauty, while at our feet was a dot tor Len- 
non’s Sulphur Springs House. 





EVENING REVERIES. 


It was the hour of departing day, when shadows length- 
ed o’er the plains, and the sunbeams gleamed with glory, 
seeming to linger lovingly before departing. The murmur 
of the water brook came to me, all of nature’s myriad sounds 
and earth’s voices of gladness blended in harmonious melo. 
dy. At this holy hour the Moslem bell calls to prayer, and 
there’s a fable teillng us that at evening: all God’s created 
Universe unite to praise the great Creator. Truly the 
mountain's hoary peak and the quiet calm called forth these 
feelings, 

A NIGHT OF TERROR. 

The golden sun had sunk to rest behind the mountains; 
the star of evening has ascended, followed with countless 
orbs of beauty ; our repast was over, our watch fire for the 
night kindled, and soon ‘ nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,” like a shower of love came o’er all of our party— 
even Uncle Jim was dozing ; when suddenly a cry of terror 
arose ; “Oh! murder! horror! save me from the panther.” 
like a flash this aroused all the sleepers; but their fright 
soon ended in a merry laugh, for it was only Harris sleep. 
ing, and his waking fears found ventin dreams. He ap- 
ologized, the ladies gave him a laugh of derision, and sleep 
came again to all except Lyon.— 

“Don’t go near the Devil’s Precipice,”’ Uncle Jim had 
expressly forbidden all ; “it’s a terrible steep of rocks, down, 
down hundreds of feet.” And now ina nervous terror these 
words haunted me. To dare the danger! alone! at night! 
’mid the mountains !—how sublime to venture forth alone, 
near the fatal spot! Like a tormenting fiend, the desire 
haunted me to action and with a wild frenzy the feeling drove 
me tc explore the precipice. Stealthily I arose, cat-like, 
treading lightly through the thicket, and quickly was gaz- 
ing from the verge, forth upon the terrors and grandeur ot 
the scene. Night, still, awful, gloomy; the spectral shad- 
ows, reflected by the star-gleams ; the mountain peak ; the 
skies; earth beneath, and myself alone! Before me the 





deep, fearful, unmeasured abyss! There’s a passion which 


spurs on to insanity and suicide ; and thus now I ventured 
to the very edge, holding on to a cedar-tree, to gaze over, 
down, down below. Suddenly methought I heard some one 
approaching. Iturned hastily,and nearme, with eyes 
gleaming, and seeming maddened with some fury, stood 
Uncle Jim, the Hermit Guide, himself, myself, the two act- 
ors of the midnight mountain scene. 

There was a singular mystery connected with this strange 
man—old, alone, powerful, mysterious. “ Why,” I said, 
“this intrusion now?’’ ‘“ Learn, man,” he exclaimed wild- 
ly, “ the cause uf my request, ‘Don’t go near the Devil’s 
Precipice.’ Once in a fierce struggle a manfiend strove to 
push me over at this spot; and the same frenzy has always 
since possessed my soul. Ilong tosee the victim, the 
chance ; Now the long desired wish of my soul is granted ! 
Mortal, you must die!” With these fearful words, he rush- 
ed upon me like a tiger, with gleaming eye and powerful 
frame, and with one plunge and push he tore me from my 
hold and sent me whirling over the precipice, into the dark 
abyss below ! 

“ For God’s sake, save me! Oh, save me!” I cried, with 
the frenzy of despair, when— 

“Ha, ha! hee, hee! Oh, it’s so funny! Come here quick- 
ly! See, Mr. Lyon has been dozing, and fallen trom the 
piazza!” exclaimed the children at Lennon's, as I quickly 
picked myself up, rubbing my eyes. And then Doliy and 
the ladies, gentlemen and all the house came to laugh 
heartily over my misfortune. 

I had been reading and dreaming of Old Black-Head 
Mountain, and thus indream visions made the ascent, 
and this quick descent. I send it for a momento for your 
readers, with the caution ; teachers don’t nap after dinner 
near the edge of the piazza dreaming of the mountains, lest 
you fall over some precipice, down, down to the actual. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
SyL_vanus Lyon. 


Lennon’s Sulphur Springs House, 
Cairo, August 13, 1877. 
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HORATIO C. KING. 
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1 Though Love may weep with breaking heart, 
There comes, O Christ, a day of Thine, 
There is a morning star must shine, 

And all these shadows shall depart. 


2 Though Faith may droop and tremble here, 
That Day of light shall surely come, 


* Sing to the first three and last strains of “‘ ZCNDEL.”” 
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* THE LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


F. KrumMacurEr 
His path has led Him safely home: 
When twilight breaks the dawn is near. 
3 Though Hope seem now to have hoped in vain, 
And Death seem King ot all below, 


There yet shall come the morning glow, 
And wake our slumbers once again. 


Copyright, 1875, by H. C. Krxe. 
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| VALUABLE 
i EDUCATIONAL ‘WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


NEW SERIES. 


Outter’s First Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
logy, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
12mo. 196 pp. 164 illustrations. Half roan. 80 cts. 
Cutter’s Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, Human ani Comparative. 
I2mo. 309 pp. 186 illustrations, Half roan. $1.35. 
Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology 
and a wo, “iuman and Comparative. 12mo, 388 
pp. 230 ilust-ations. Half roan. . 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 


Chauveuet’s Elementary Geometry. 8vo. Cloth, 

Chauvenet's Plane and Spherical Trigonome- 
try. 8vo, Cloth. $1.60. 

Chauvenet’s «Method of Least Squares. 
Cloth. $1.60. 

Chauvenet’s Spherical and Practical Astron- 
omy. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 


8vo. 


SANFORD’S ARITHMETICS. 


Sanford’s First Lessons in Analytical Arith- 
metic. 16mo. 27 cents. 

Sanford’s Intermediate Analytical Arithmetic. 
16mo. 232 pp. Half bound. 45 cents, 

Sanford’s Common School Analytical Arith- 
metic. 12mo. 355 pp. 80 cents. 

Sanford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic. 12mo. 
419 pp. Half roan. Cloth sides. $1.25. 





Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology, 12mo. 
a $1.00, 
23 Introduction to English Grammar 
ers.. 16mo. Boards, 25 cents, 
on History of the United States. 
lustrated. 12mo, Half roan. $1.35 
Leed’s History of the United States. 
Josiah W. Leeds. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.75. 
Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 12mo. 
Constanseau’s French,and Longman’s Ger- 
man Dictionaries. 18mo. Cloth: Each $1.50, 
ae oy Science of Wealth. 12mo. Extra 
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By 


Cloth. 





J ’s mtary Analytical Geome- 
try. 8vo. Cloth, $1.80, 


Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 12mo. Cloth. 


Samson’s Art Criticism. 
Abridged. 12mo. Cloth. $1.60. 


Morton and Leed’s Student's Practical | 
Chemistry. 150 illustrations, 12mo. Cloth. $1.75, 


Wickersham’s School Economy. 12mo. Cloth. 


8vo, Cloth. $3.15. 


by -a-- 's Methods of Lustruction. 


. 


12mo. 


Lincoln Phelps’s Scientific Series. 
Hachett’s Series New French Text-Books. 
Sue’s Practical French Course, etc., etc., 





INDISPENSABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, Sheep. $10.00. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Revised Trade Edi- 
tion. 10 vols. Sheep. $25.00, 
Lippincotts Pronouncing Dictionary of Bi- 
aad Mythology. 8 vols, Large 8vo. Cloth. 
$11.00 per vol. Sheep. $12.00 per vol. 
Lippincott's Pronouncing Seaetioee of the 
World. Large 8vo. Sheep. $10 
allibone’s Dictionary of = and 
British Authors, 2vols. Large 8vo. Cloth. $7.50 
per vol. Sheep. $8.50 per vol. 





«", Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues furnished, 
On application, by mail. 


7 = 
Special Notice. 
During the Summer Months only we offer our 
IMMENSE stock much less than our regular prices. 
If you want ANY book, list to us for prices. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Forged, Disguised and Anonymous Writing, 


ing had over 30 years’ experience, I am prepared 
* an ote to examine handwri' of all kinds, such 
as anonym and forged papers. All bus- 
iness en to ¥ | care strictly confidential. In- 
struction given to those wishing to improve their 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in the 


country. 
GEORGE STIMPSON, J 
205 Boeadwag, | New York. 











FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Sluter Benson, 
Author of “ BENSON’S GEOMETRY, 


A 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid, Address the 
Author. 


149 Grand Street, New York City. 





Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 


1Y'SQ" BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK. 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies. 
“ Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. . 
Swinton’s Histories. 

Sd Geographies, 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology: 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Po ee MMR Ree 


53 and 55 
Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dnnton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanchip.- 
Davehelemew’s Badestetal Drawing Series. 
Industrial Drawing 
Primary Cards, three sets. 
Teachers Manual or guide to above. 
Guide to Cards. 
The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 
~ geries yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 
No.1. Words. No.2. Words and Definitions, No, 
3, Words, Definitions, Sentences. 
The cheapest and best. Retail Price 10 cts., intro- 
duction price, 7 cts.; full size, first class paper, 
Desc~iptive ‘Catalogue. with rates of introduction, 
on application, Correspondence solicited, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 John St., N. ¥. 


CANON: REMSENand WAFFEL- 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outlines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Gen ical and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 es, oblong 4to, cloth, i. 00. 

Eisostent Questions, cally Arranged an 


The RE to Outlines of History. 1 vol, 








&e. 








oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 
| Historical Atlas, 

Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
Maps, successive periods, from the Dawn 

, of H to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 
to, cloth $3,50. 

Historical € or, History Taught by the Eye, 
Showing at a glance the Rise, elopment and Fall 


of all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms. 

ze For terms and other information, address the 
lan ® publishers. 





J. w. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
The Elocutionists’ pom 

No. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest popular read- 

ings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 36 cts., cloth 
5 cts, 
Best Things from Best Authors. 

} att 2 Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50, 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before.the National School of Elocution tion and 
paper’binding 15 cts., — cloth 25 cts. The above 
Publications sent paid on receipt of price. 

J. W. —— & CO., Publishers 
1,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 


TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 

A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
all publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 

Books sold only by subscription. 

Yend for catalogues and particulars. 


CoLtins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N, Y. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt ot price, 
Adam» Improved Arithmetic. 
An improved edition of Adam’s New Arithmetic, [first 








ree, 


“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL” 


The attention of all who are trying to raise the stand- 
ard of music in our educational system is directed to 
the series of 


Graded Singers, 
By 0. BLACKMAN and E, E. WHITTEMORE, 

Four books, embracing a carefully graded course 
from Primary and juvenile classes to high schools and 
adult classes, 

Book 1.—Graded Singefs.—To begin a. nging in day 
schools, p department. It carries pleasantly and 
surely through lower four grades. The children do 
not scream where the Graded Singers are employed.— 
Scale is taught viva voce. Price 25 cts.; $2.40 per doz, 

Graded Singers—Book II.—District and Intermedi- 
ate Schools ; also female seminaries. Music carefully 

ed. Leading points: Solfeggi, vocalizing, singing 
out of tune, (and causes.) Pieces by Dr. Root, H. R 


Palmer, P. P. Bliss, F. W. Root, C. C, Case, and selec- 
ions to form a taste for classic music, Price 50 c ts.; 
$4.80 per doz. 


Graded Singers—Book III.—Complete in itself.— 
Adapted to grammar, intermediate and other schools, 
whether GRADED or not, Part one ofthis bookis a 
comprehensive review. This is the BEsT BOOK ever is- 
sued for Female Seminaries, etc. Contains a grand se- 
lection of choruses, trios, ete., suchas “ Lift thine 
Eyes,” “ Forest Angels,” « Class Farewell.” Many 
pieces by Dudley Buck, H. R. Palmer, Dr. Root and 
selections from Mendelssohn, Abt, Kucken, | Auber, Ver- 
di, Costa, ete, Price 75 cts.; 37. 20 per doz. 

Book IV.—Graded Singers—For high schools, con- 
ventions and all classes and choruses of mixed voices, 
A GRADED selection of music for the general singing- 
class, Prominent points in the matter of grading : Ist. 
Gradual Progression. 2d. Dividing the Work into Parts. 
Some of the features of this book : Sight Singing, In- 
terval Work, a Grand Lot of Music, by Goldbeck, Root, 
Bliss, Palmer, Butterfield and others, Copious selec- 
tions from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Handel, Mozart, 
Verdi, Costa, Abt, etc. Price $1 ; $9.60 per doz, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cineinnati, 0. 


PIANO MUSIC! 
Five Fine Collections!!! 
isin two large volumes, 


ARLOR MUSI pages sheet music size. 


Vol I has 242, and Vol. II has 222 pages, filled with 
the best and most popular Piano pieces, every one of 
medium difficulty. 











EARLS OF MELODY 21.254 Paces(hest 
choice pieces by Wilson, Torel, La Hache, Allard, 
Ole Bull, Spindler, &>., &c,; a large number and all of 


the best. 
ACREME DE LACREME, *is*'sxee 
ys in num- 
bers, is here presented in two volumes of about 
240 pages (sheet music size) each. Music is for advanc- 
ed players, and carefully chosen, 
(224 pages, sheet mu- 


OUNTAIN OF GEMS Gi 328% ecco 


collection of easy, popular pieces, that every one 
can play. 








ELCOM E HOM E (228 pages, sheet music 
size) will receive a Wel- 
come in every Home where it is used, having 
well chosen, bright music, and nothing harder than the 
medium degree of difficulty. 
PRICE OF EACH BOOK : $2.50 BDS.; $3,00 CLOTH; 
$4.00 GILT. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E- Ditson & Co., 


843 Broapway, Successors to Lee & WALKER, 
New York, hila, 


BRAINARD’S 











MUSICAL WORLD, 


FOR AUCUST, 1877, 


$1.50 per Year, or 15 cents per Number. | 
The cheapest and best musical monthly, 
Each number contains 36 pages choice new music 
and reading matter. The August number contains 


DARLING MINNIE CRAY, BY Wx L. 
THompson. His best song, Sells for 40 cents. 


DREARY DAYS, By Geo. W. Pznster. Beau- 
tiful new song. Sells for 30 cents, 


ALL AMONC THE HAY; By Jess Wr- 
L1aMs. Popular and pretty. Sells for 36 cents, 


PRESTISSIMO CALOP, By E. Waxpervt. 
Brilliant and showy. Sell for 40 cents. 


SPIRIT OF THE CLEN POLKA, By Cx. 
KINKRL, Easy and pleasing. Sells for 30 cents, 


But all this choive music is included in the August 
number of the MUSICAL WORLD which sells for 15 
cents. 


ORDER OF ANY NEWSDEALER. 


$, BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers,‘Cleveland; 0. 





published in 1827), rewritten in astyle much d 
sed, with additions. By Dante. Apams, M. D. 12mo 
65 cents, Liberal terms for introduction. 





New Yorn, July, 1877. 
REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 
Ellsworth System Penmanship and Book- 
keeping, has the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and | Improved Series 
‘WRITING BOOKS (Beversible Form) 
according 


| m Five numbers, graded to the 
New Course of Study prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, 
aad embodying the results of his experience as 


Teacher and Author of Penmanship 
for the past Sizteen Years. 
Wholesale Price with Hinged Blotter ” Doz- 





A CARD. 


RR wing hn, ny a Mr. D. panne et 8 Stock in Real 
., the undersigned is prepared 
to fill ae —" orders for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS, W. HOLBROOK, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. 


TUITION MONEY COLLECTED. 


{ will collect tuition money for School aerate & 
any of the United States and Canadas ; will 
lect 


vetown; and will generally act as 
Coy for "principals in this AT. k veny 





reasonable, no charge unless 
Burney Secretary” Vouns M —_ 
aeee here, Baudeon é '8q8., Attys at 


few, Wallet Adcom § for 








; 3s Becubeeg, N. ¥. 


GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED. 


A Work FOR Every ScHoot-RoOM AND 
Every TEACHER’s STuDY. 


An Analytic 
Grammatical Chart. 


English Language 


By PROF. J. DERHAM, of CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA, 





The author is a live, practical teacher, and for many 
years has been connected with the educational interests 
of the East and Far West. 

He has so simplified what many pupils call “ the dry 
study” Grammar, that its principles are readily under- 
stood and applied. The Chart in no way vil eee 
other works embracing a part or all of the sub jects pre- 
sented in the Analyses, but will beconre a most v 
ble auxiliary in the study of each subject, 

The Chart embraces : 1. A brief Analysis of Orthoe- 
py ; 2. Of Orthography; 3. Of Etymology; 4, Of Syn- 
tax’; 5. Of Prosody ; 6, Analy sis of Elocution ; 7. Analy- 
sis of Logic. 

The subjects of Orthography, Etymology, Syntax and 
Prosody, as presented in our works on grammar, 
analyze: ed, 80 as to present readily to the eye each hive 
sion. The Analysis of the subject of Elocution, which 
embraces reading and speaking, will be found to be 
thoroughly practical to those teachers who wish to pro- 
secute the study to the fullest extent in public or in 
private schools, 

The subject of Logic, which is so little studied, yet 
of so frequent use, is completely analyzed, and the ar- 
rangement of true "and false re asoning will be found 
invaluable toevery teccher and pupil, In fact, the 
Analysis of the subje ct of Logic alone is well worth the 
price of the Chart, which is $3.50 per copy for the first 
edition, which is now ready, The Chart is printed on 
both sides on fine map paper, prepared expressly for 
| the work, the size being 48 by 60 inches, mounted on 
rollers, and colored in most beautiful ‘styles ; bound 
with cloth and hangings. Agents wanted for ‘this val- 
uable work in every county in the United States, 

Address JUDGE DERHAM, Santa Rosa, Cal.; 
W. DERHAM, Table Grove, Ill., Gen. Agent. 


BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possesss, 


ua- 


or 8, 















Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked............ 75 
Eggleston’s, (G. C.) Wow to Educate Yourself. . .15 
Schmidt’s History ot Education................. 16 
Burton’s Observing Faculties. ................0 15 
Camp’s Illustrative Teaching. ..........0++++s.s+ 75 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Oulture, est ase 
Haiflman’s Lecturn on Pedagogy. . we 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual,.............. . 1,00 
Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons......... . 100 
Douai’s Kindergarten, ...............0s0. 1,00 
Hailman’s Object Teachirg............+.++.... 1,00 
Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and Relations... 1.00 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture.......... cooe 180 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B,) No Sex in Education. . 100 
Hart's, In the Schoolroom....... ........+.ss08 1.25 
Mann and Peabody's Kindergarten Guide....... 1.3 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners......... 1.26 
Herbert Spencer's Education..............+00.+. 125 
| Clarke’s Sex in Education.....................6. LS 
Co a eee 1.26 
Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach, 1.25 
Russell's Normal Training. -_ 1,26 
Potter and Emerson’s School and Sc hoolmaster. 1.60 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching 1.50 
Raub’s Flain Educational Talks............. 1.50 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School................ 1,50 
Northend’s Teacher's Assistant................ . 10 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent............... . 18 
Calsins’ Primary Object of eae 1.50 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene. os 1.60 
Holbrook’s School Manageiner: t. 1.50 
Jewell’s School Government. aon 1,50 
Lc ee age School Economy............ ..... 1,50 
Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana................. 1,60 
Clark’s Building of a Brain. 1.50 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Educ ation of Women. . 1,50 
Dwight’ '# Higher Christian Education........... 1,50 
Mansfield’s American Education............. .. 1.60 
Northrop’s Education Abroad....... Anh evonuea 1,00 
Ogden’s Science of Education.................. 1,60 
Todd's Student’s Manual.............6.-. 6.0055 1.96 
Ey PL ins sana deeateesenennece oneaien 1.75 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. . ineesbddetn 116 
Kingsley’s Health and Education............... 1.16 
Brackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 1.76 
Mayhew’s Universal EdBcation. aneve 1.75 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching........ 1.75 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction........... 1.75 
Youman’s Culture Demanded by Modern Life... 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianiem....... 3.50 


#” The above named volumes will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. 
Address the publishers of the Journna., 
E. L. KELLOGG & ©O., 
17 Warren Street, New York, 


ALBANY BOAT—-PEOPLE’S LINE 


One of theelegant boats of this line, DREW or 8ST, 
JOHN, will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canai st., every 
woek-day at 6 , connecting at Albany with express 
trains for Saratogr,'Lak Lake George, Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondack and White Mountains, Cooperstown, Bha- 
ron, and Richfield Springs, the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence, and all favorite summer resorts north 
and west. Fare only $1.50. Meals on the European 
plan. Messina’s celebrated String Bands accompany 
each steamer, Through tiokets can be bod oh. Se erro 
on the pier, No. 7 Park pl., 785, rey ia, , mS 

Court st., and 333 Washington st., Brooklyn; 79 4th 
st., Williamsburgh ; 107 Montgomery at., Jersey City, 
and at principal hotels in New York. Freight received 

until the time of departure. 8.E. MAYO, Gen, Pas, 


~ A Fine Stereopticon 


FOR SALE, CHEAP. 








Address 
WILLIAM H. FARRELL. 
Oare New York SomO0L JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New Youk. 
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NEW YORK'SCHOOL JOURNAL 








© fork School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 





Wiuuiam H. Farre.t, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. Kettocc, Subscription Agent. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——:0: 

Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Ourrency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
x at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States. The American News Company of New York, generalagents. 


We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 
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NEW YORK, SEPT. 1, 1877. 

The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
have practica( skill communicate it to others, 

Should this paper by any means come into the hands 
of one not a subscriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a 
special invitation to subscribe ; (2) to hand it to a teach- 
er or other person*who should be interested in educa- 
tion, and urge him to take it also. 
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A NEW IDEA. 


A Paper for the Scholars only! The pupils of our 
schools to have a paper! A splendid thing ! 


, Read with care, and tell the boys and girls, 
The undersigned will publish in September a jour- 


nal devoted solely to the interests of the pupils of our | 


schools, to be entitled 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 


It will furnish fresh Dialogues and Stories ; con- 
tain accounts of the boyhood of Eminent Men ; be 
ull of interesting information, give the names of the 
n.ectitorious ; publish the best compositions, etc., etc., 
etc., etc.; in fact be full of good things. 

It will stad in bright contrast with those that dif- 
fuse a vicious literature abroad, It will have pure 
and yet tip-top stories in it. No “ blood-and-thun- 
der’ or “ scalping Jacks.” ; 

Price—It will be published monthly, at 50 cts, a 
year. One cent a week, boys and girls. Every one 
can afford that. 

We want the teachers to tell their pupils about the 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and encourage sub- 
scriptions. In this way they can drive out the trash 
that the boys now keep hidden behind the desks and 
read when the teachers suppose them to be studying. 
All who have good things for it will please send them 
along. Write to us; give your ideas frankly. Ad- 
dress E. L. Krzrocc & Co. 
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THE NEW PAPER. 


The “ScHorar’s Companion” will be published 
on the 16th of September. Subscriptions are already 
coming in. We heartily thank our frieuds for the 
earnest tone with whice they have met this enterprise. 
They have long felt that such a paper is needed, and 
now they say “ go forward into this new field, and we 
will see that you do not lose by it.” Itisnot to bea 
Sunday school paper—there are plenty of them. It 





have stories or articles or 
want please send them on. 


ideas that boys and girls 





THE publisher will heartily thank those subscribers 
who will send to him the Journat of Aug. 11. The 
edition has been completely exhausted. 





THE articles by Mr. Benson on the quadrature of 
the circle have attracted a good deal of attention. We 
think he is an ingenious mathematician, and on all 
other points sound. On this, we speak with diffidence ; 
we think he is mistaken. 
gon be inscribed in a circle, is it not a fact that the 
area of that polygon is three times the square of the 
radius ? Hence, the area of the circle would appear 
to be greater than the amount§ Mr. Benson states.— 
Yet we would suggest this to our readers: ‘Take a 
piece of tin or sheet iron and cut out a circle, say 8 
inches in diameter. According to Mr. Benson the 
area of that is 48—or 3 R*. Now take a piece of the 
same tin or sheet iron of a rectangular form—-6X8. 
See if both pieces weigh the same. Have them cut 
carefully and exactly, from sheets of the same density, 
etc. Please report results to us. 
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The Limit of the Common School. 





THE MOUNTAIN BREAST. 


PLUTARCH relates an anecdote of the celebrated 
Grecian painter, Aristarchies, who painted a dog in 


the chase, but in attempting to paint tle foam on his | 


mouth, failed. Ina fit of anger he threw his brush 
at the picture, struck the dog on the mouth and so 
produced the foam. So in attempting to give a pic- 
ture of the most important question in our country— 
save one—I will draw as good a one as I can, but I 
wish some master-hand to help in the jwork, whether 
to finish it or write another, is of no consequence to 
me. 

We are as much at sea onthe school question— 
confining it here exclusively to the mode of teaching 
and the amount of matter to be taught—as they are 
in the Sandwich Islands. Our aim is the summit of 
the mountain ; let us see by some calm reasoning if 
we would not do better in our plan and make more 
progress in our work if instead of the summit we aim 
at the mountain breast—its groves and shades look 
more beautiful from the vale—its nuts and fruits are 
inviting and within reach, a few anecdotes and plea- 
sant walks will take us up—the music of the birds 
will enliven us, and the question will not be asked by 
any of the company, “ Whither are we going.” The 
teacher should be first among the first; he should 
rank in his degree next the statesman ; should deserve 
to have a good independent maintenance, and receive 
it; he should not be ranked, nor permit himself to 
be ranked with the day laborer, forsoothhe works five 
hours a day five days a week—of course we are speak- 
ing of common school teachers, and will speak of 
them in future ; hut some of the Mr. Goodbodys and 
the Kindbodies make the above calculation ; never 
taking into account the years of toil required for qual- 
ification, nor the severe study, continuous and severe, 
required to keep pace with the development of the 
age—a severe labor. To be thoroughly understood 
we must also premise some limit for pupils under- 
standing. If we take the highly talented at 100 de- 
grees, we find—counting sickness in families and all 
the accidents of life—the teacher is required to ad- 
dress himself to pupils of varying talent from forty to 
sixty degrees. Do not push my words beyond their 
meaning. 

Again, the use of the common school must be 
limited to the future soldiers, sailors, mechanics, 
laborers, etc. of thecountry. We attempt to unite or 
harmonize the school and college. We fail. We 
see our failure. In place of remedying it we only in- 


is to be a bright, breezy interesting, wide awake jour- | crease the confusion by loadirg our pupils with unsci- 
nal for the boys and girls of our Schools, You who | entific books of arithmetic, grammar, geography, etc., 


For if a twelve-sided poly- | 


bcoks from which no teacher can teach, and whose 
problems and lessons no pupil can understand, and 
hence cannot learn them ; we have the result—hatred 
of School from the pupil ; useless labor by the teach- 
er, who must work in a groove, without freedom, in 
consequence of the tyranny of bookmakers and the 
folly of trustees or superintendents in permitting them 
to be introduced ; and in aiming at the summit with- 
out keeping in view the mountain breast ; straining 
for a goal that not five per cent. of the pupils of any 
| district school can possibly reach in one generation. 
This may be thought severe ; it is too true, and we 
say it knowingly and with sorrow. The reader natu- 
rally asks, ““ How do we propose to alter it? By re- 
form. 


our books of arithmetic are too many and too intri 
cate. A teacher must harmonize ail the books or his 
class will be in disorder ; it is not necessary to cite 
problems ; our object is not argument. We have gram- 
mars enough, but we have no system of teaching it.— 
Our mode of teaching spelling is defective. Qur books 
on geography and maps for Schools are loaded with 
too much matter. They are very good for reference 
in a school or in after life, but to teach from them is 
simply vain, Were our system simplified, our pupils 
| could be good accountants leaving School, possess- 
| ing a good knowledge of bookkeeping, some practical 
,and theoretical geometry, and, it might be, a know- 
‘ledge of the history of our country. Mechanics and 
| the quadratic equation, fractions ought to be, and can 
be, simplified. There is more arithmetic in the mea- 
surement of a cigar box and a dry goods box, finding 
how many cigar boxes (this is geometrically wrong) 
the dry goods box will hold, than in all the theory in 
all the books. For this purpose, a square, a two-foot 
rule, a ten-foot pole, a tape line ought to be the first 
things furnished. 





We may return to this again. It is practicable. It 
has been done. Try six boys at a water pail and a 
cylindric drinking cup; it may be a week’s work — 
What matter? You will see them wonder, their eyes 
brighten when they fill out the last cup or half cup of 
water, proving their work. You will see the little fel- 
lows how curiously they will watch, and the fame of 
the thing will give the teacher a new position in his 
own school. 

If a square rod be drawn on the floor, in it a square 
yard, a square foot. and the foot nicely divided into 
144 square inches, it fixes a picture on all the pupil’s 
minds never to be erased. Arithmetic can no more 
be written in a book than a sunbeam can be painted, 
and with it produce fruits and flowers. So far for the 
present. 

Every teacher should be able to analyze his pupils, 
their capacity, each science, and all the sciences, and 
from his own standard, organize, govern, and teach. 
Some chronology should be hung up in every school 
—not asightless group, buta few dates. Moses gave 
the Commandments 1497 years before Columbus dis- 
covered America, 1492 years after our era. How sim- 
ple! how beautiful! This was reduced to practice 
on the Hudson, some of the men who were pupils 
could vouch for more than what is advanced here.— 
Men who think right is wrong, no matter, that their 
teacher was a public benefactor, to use their own 
words. 

So we reach the mountain breast, playing on the 
road, never wearying with the languid heat of sum- 
mer nor with the intense cold of winter. So we teach 
the middle class the things fit for their manhood, that 
class that forms the virtue and life of any copntry. 
That class, those pupils will bless their teacher all 
through life. They will not remember their school- 
days as something abominable—their younger years 
as spent in vain. 8 

In this sketch the bark only of this subject has been 
touched, other minds with more capacity and better 





Limit our arithmetic to some one simple treatise ; 
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expression may lend a helping hand, as the work is 
worthy of the best intellect of the country. Every 
five years throw an army of pupils on the world. How 
few of them know how to spend their “ hours of idle- 
ness.” 

One point more. I see the question asked in the 
New York ScHoor JourNaL “How to make good 
readers”? They are made in thespelling book. 

L. M. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’s LATIN GRAMMAR. Revised edi- 
tion. Boston : Ginn & Heath. 


We have lookei through this Grammar with much satis- 
faction, and shal! endeavor to state with briefness the points 
in it that claim attention. The definitions are very clearly 
given, and of this remark numerous examples will be found. 
The definitions are also given in a just form—one that sat- 
isfies ascholar’s ideas. The principles that underlie the 
Latin language are given in a manner that shows not only 
that the authors knew them, but are so stated that they are 
easily understood by the reader. It is well adapted co con- 
vey a clear knowledge to the pupil. It is fitted for the 
school-room, and lacks nothing to render it a complete book. 
Add to this, its excellent printing and binding, and there is 
nothing more wanting in a school-book. 

THE Sept. No. of the Magazine of American History 
(A. S. Rarves & Co.) is now ready. 

The chief subject treated this month is the French énva- 
sions of the Onondaga country. The leading article pre- 
sents a careful account of the several attempts of the French 
commanders, Champlain and Frontenac, to capture the 
stronghold of the Iroquois nation, and to establish a per- 
manent French colony. This is from the pen of Mr. George 
Geddes, of Fairmount, Onondago co., whose residence on the 
spot where these historic events took place, especially qual- 
ifies him for this interesting investigation. It is prefaced 
by a map of the country drawn expressly for the magazine, 
There is a reprint of a new translation of Champlain’s own 
narrative of the expedition of 1615. The editor supplies a 
leading note on the various sites assigned to the Iroquois 
fort, the position of which has long been in dispute, and is 
now the subject of careful investigation. 


St. Nicholas for Sept. is full of youthfulness and life. The 
frontispiece is a spirited execution ; and the first. article, 
Young Folk’s Fun in Central Park, from the pen of Mr. 
Chas. Barnard, with pictures by Kelly, sustains and adds to 
its effect. Geo. MacDonald follows with the first halt of a 
simple story of Scottish shepherd life, marked by his char. 
acteristic touches, and carrying an admirable lesson. The 
little poem, A Buttercup, has a heartiness about it that cor- 
responds with the sunny hue of its subject. Mr. Howard 
Pyle, in both the text and silhouette illustrations of Drum- 
mer Fritz and his Exp'vits, treats the youngsters to a jolly 
feast of adventure ; Oliver Thorne has a capital sketch of 
child-life in the little paper entitled Robbie Talks. Prof. 
Proctor, witn he aid of diagrams and maps, tells about the 
“ Dipper” and the appearance of the stars for the month ; 
Ina Carol has a pleasant article on Thistle puffs. The in 
stalment of His own Master, Trowbridge’s serial story, is 
marked by deepening interest. 

Wide-Awake for Sept., 1877. The literary world has a 
rare treat, as it is remarkable for the twelve pages of de- 
lightful gossip it gives concerning the poet, R. H. Stoddard. 
The graphic account of his early life reads like a romance. 
The number opens with a frontispiece illustrative of Mrs. 8. 
M. Piatt's poem, Passing the Gypsy Camp. This is follow- 
ed by Katie’s Adventures, by Mrs. Ella Rodman Church.— 
Child Marion sings im the streets of the Austrian capital, 
while Harry stands on his head and passes around his cap 
for pennies. Solomon's Seal, the serial by Sophie May, has 
grown interesting. Mrs. Thayer has a charming story of 
My Summer Boarder, and there are many other attractions 
poetical, piciorial, musical and enigmatical, chief among 
among them being the ninth Adventure of Miltiades Peter- 
kin Paul, by John Brownjohn. 


Scribner for Sept. contains ninety-eight illustrations ac- 
companying eight papers: The Immigrant’s Progress— 
from the village inn in the old-country to the prairie farm 
in the new—by W. H. Rideing, with some fine wood-cuts . 
The Fan, an historical and descriptive paper by Maurice 
Mauris ; The Land of the Arabian Nights, by W. P. Fogg, 
ineluding an interview with the present Turkish Minister 
of War, formerly pasha of Bagdad ; Old Streets and Houses 
of England, with anecdotes ; An Island of the Sea, being 
Fort George, Fla., described by Julia Dodge, illustrated by 
Moran ; a practical paper on Wells and Cisterns ; Mrs. Her- 
Tick’s studies of Microscopical Corals ; and Dr. Holland’s 
Nicholas Minturn. Then a seasorable story, Hooking Wa- 








termelona, by E. Bellamy ; His Inheritance, the new novel 
by Miss Trafton ; a story by Mrs. Burnett, entitled Lodusky, 
with North Carolina scenery and dialect. 

Other papers are: A Russian Funeral, by E. Schuyler ; 
Hints on the uee and care of the Eyes, by Dr. Burnett, the 
oculist ; and a parer on College Instruction by C. F- Twing. 
The publishers say that the demand for the July number 
on account of the article on Bow Shooting, has almost ex- 
hausted the edition. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. Vol. 1. We have the 
bound copy before us, thanks to the perennial courtesy of 
Mr. A.C. Barnes. It contains a great variety of articles 
solid and salient, on education, beginning with Prof. Phelps 
notes on the Yeliowstone. There are articles on every topic 
cognate to the one great theme of education. It is « good 
volume, and worthy of a place on the teachers’ table. 


TuE Sunday School Times has become the pole property 
of H, Clay Trumbul and John D. Wattles, Mr John Wan- 
namaker retiring from it. Mr. W. purchased it six years 
ago, to preserve and continue it in the line of its important 
mission—the interests of the Sunday sohool work in Amer- 
ica. We have opened the paper each week with « profound 
sense of the excellent work this paper is doing. May its suc- 
cess be continued as year by year these sterling men go 
forward in their all important work. We feel closely re- 
lated to them, and ask ourselves, Can it not be that the 
teachers in the public school shall feel in their work as the 
true Sunday School teacher does in his? Why should he 
not ? . 

Tue Galazy for Sept. has an interesting article on‘ Has 
the day of Great Navies Past ?” by Issac Newton. “Ameri- 
canisms,” by Richard Grant White, is treated by this au- 
thor with a bright and facile pen. “ Three Excursions,’ by 
Henry James, jr., tells, in afew pages, of his three visits 
out of London : one to the Derby race grounds, the next to 
Hatfield House, and the next a visit to Oxford at commem- 
moration. Then the temperance question is discussed by 
Albert Rhodes, and the municipal debt by R. P. Porter, both 
ably and interestingly. There are other valuable papers 
beside. 

THE Domestic Monthly has many items of information 
capable of being put to practical use. In its review of fashion 
there is provided a comprehensive account of the prevailing 
styles in dress, and recent novelties; also fashion jottings, 
and the special articles embodying the latest intelligence 
concerning seasonable fabrics, trimmings, coiffures, lingerie, 
needle and fancy work, etc. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. have published a grand illustrated 
Catalogue of their books. It is a handsome volume, and can 
be had upon application. 

ProF. Elisha Jones, of the University of Michigan, has 
completed his “‘ First Lessons in Latin,” which will be is- 
sued in September by 8. C. Griggs & Co. His “ Exercises 
in Greek Prose Composition” has passed through uine edi- 
tions. 

THE great popularity last season of Four Girls at Chau- 
taqua, issued by D. Lothrop & Co., has secured a large sale 
for the companion book, Chautagua Girls at Home. 

“ The Ninety and Nine,” a hymn written by Miss E. C. 
Clephane, and rendered so popular by Sankey, the song- 
evangelist, is to be exquisitely illustrated by Robt. Lewis, 
and brought out as a gift book by D. Lothrop & Co. 
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New Music. 





“ Something More’—an inspiriting polka by the author 
of the “ Hidden Hand Waltz,’ Maurice Strong. 

“Am I Unforgiven Still” —song and chorus by Karl Arini. 

“ Fleeting Fancies”»-instrumental piece from the pen of 
C. G. St. Clair. 

“Oh! wLy Don’t You Come back to Me ?”—song and cho- 
rus by Chas. De Kress. 

“ Waves of Ocean”—a bass solo. 

The above are published by J. Church & Co., Cincinnati. 

“ Tally One for Me”—lively ball-song by J. T. Rutledge. 
Pub'd by F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati. 





CONSIDERABLE interest has been manifested ovez the ap- 
pointment of a colored lad named Charles A. Minnie asa 
Weat Point cadet. He is a graduate from G. 8. 29, and pass- 
ing the best examination was appointed by Hon. Nicholas 
Muller, M.C. He was accompanied to West Point by Dr. 
Merrill, trustee of the First ward, and there presented with 
$50, given by his former schoolmates and others. Hon. John 
Morrissey also gave him $50 for an outfit. The young man, 
if admitted, will have much tribulation to encounter from 
the ill feeling of his schoolmates, They will not trouble— 
simply let him alone—not even speak to him. 

Mrs. E. B. Burns will reopen her classes in phonic short 
hand at the Cooper Institute Tuesday evening, Sept. 4, room 
25. These classes are free. . 


(For the New Yorx Scuoon Journat.) 


The Human Face Divine. 


Our leading naturalists are mostly intent in following 
up every clue which can reveal any insight into the dispo- 
sition, habits or organization of the brute creation. The 
prevailing idea among them is that man having developed 
through various descents fromthe lowest animal forms to 
his present civilized conditions, they thiuk that by investi- 
gations of brute natures they can most surely learn the 
dominant characteristics of man. It is quite time that cer- 
tain emotional traits have common representatives in the 
facial expressions of man and the brute, and this has given 
a spur, as it were, to the endeavors of these naturalists to 
pursue every trait which can throw any light in their 
searches through the lowest depths found in animai exist- 
ence, 

The Bible, however, tells us that Adam gave the name to 
every living creature ; and have we not observed how our 
domestic animals acquire characteristics from the influence 
and association of man. To experienced observers the char- 
acter of a man can be learned from the actions and bearings 
of he dog or horse he owns. Show me a cleanly dog ora 
gentle, kind and docile horse, and it will invariably be tound 
that ‘he owner is a person of lovable nature, or of correct 
and upright principles. The impress of character among 
our domestic animals is due mostly, if not entirely, to their 
association with man, and certain naturalists commit a blun- 
der by attempting to define man's character from the 


brute’s, 
The face of man is a clear index of his heart and intellect; 


how easily a child or dog quails before his frown or anger, 
how eagerly do children welcome the slight twitching 
around the lips accompanying the mild beamings of laugh 
ing eyes! No ; naturalists are all wrong when they under- 
take to teach that man, the noblest [work of God, receives 
all his qualities through a common descent with creeping 
worms in slum and mire. His aspiring soui forbids it, his 
elevated thoughts deny it, and his cherished hopes rebuke 
it. The image of the Creator is portrayed in all ths endear- 
ing lineaments of a benevolent countenance, and in all the 
chiselled features of a manly, honest and truth loving face, 
. LAWRENCE SLUTER BENSON, 
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Samuel H. Taylor. 


In Harper’s Magazine tor September there is an interest- 
ing account of this remarkable teacher. 

“It is difficult to speak of this manin adequate terms, 
and entirely impossible to characterize him in such 0 way 
as to answer the multiform impression which he maide upon 
his pupils. Atany time during his administration let a 
knot of boys discuss him, and all manner of conflicting 
judgments would be passed; let a stranger enter a circle, 
and he would hear a unanimous opinion as to Uncle Sam’s 
transcendent qualities as a teacher and master. The boys 
were afraid of him, and some for a time hated him with s 
juvenile wrath ; but there were were few who did not res- 
pect him as a just man, and the strength of his rale induced 
acertain loyalty which would suffer no disparaging word 
except in the freemasonry of the school itself. He over- 
shadowed the school in its minutest particulars. The sto~ 
ries of his ubiquity when any mischief was going on grew 
year by year, until their marvelous character became pro- 
tentious. He was accused of having an elaborate system 
of espionage ; and while many cases of extraordinary knowl- 
edge could have been explained without this hypothesis, a 
general belief prevails that Uncle Sam did make use of 
other eyes than hisown. There was one solemn moment 
in the day when, after the exercises ia the chapel, Dr. Tay- 
lor would say, in his measured tones, “The following in- 
dividuals are requested to remain;” and the individuals 
shivered as they heard the culprits’ roll called. To be found 
anywhere but in one’s room during study hours was regard. 
ed as a crime which by accident only had beea omitted from 
the Decalogue; and more than one graduate in the first | 
year of his college experience has crossed the silent college 
yard timidly, expecting a grim visitation from the college 
officer, his fears and echo only of the real peril of his ac- 
ademy days. On Sunday, when tbe boys were in chapel, 
Dr. Taylor sat in the rear seat, and no boy’s back but felt 
transparent, The curious thing about this surveillance was 
that the master’s eyes, which seemed cognizant of every 
thing, were rarely lifted, but in chapel and in recitation 
rested on the book before him. So impossible did it seem to 
escape his vigilance, and so uncompromising was his asser- 
tion of authority, that boys would sometimes buy a dear re- 
prieve by the confession of guilt which they took upon his 
charge, and not from their own knowledge, surrendering 
their consciences thus to him as keeper. 

It is not to be wondered at that, having this character as 
a disciplinarian, he rendered Andover a place to which sub- 





jugated parents sent their tyrannical sons. The effect upon 
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the school was not always the best, any more than a colony 
thrives by the increase of its population when made a pe- 
nal settlement ; yet the rule maintained by Dr. Taylor re- 
sulted in the reformation of a good many of the hard char- 
acters sent to him; that isto say, many boys were on the 
road to ruin through the lack of true management at home, 
but were not inherently vicious, and the restrictive force 
imposed by this new government had the effect of checking 
tendencies in season, and bringing out the true stuff, Of 
course the heroic treatment fails in morals sometimes as 
well asin physic, ard Dr. Taylor himself was no trifler 
with evil. He would, in his exceeding desire to help a boy, 
restore a penitent reprobate too quickly ; but when it was 
clear to him that the boy was vicious, and misleading 
others, he would not tolerate him longer. He Lad, like 
Webster, an awful presence, and many a boy of the stout 
bravado among his fellows felt his knees knock together 
when alone with Uncle Sam, 

We dwell upon this feature of discipline, because it was 





especially characteristic of Andover wnder Dr. Taylor’s 
regime, and grew out of the impression which that master- 
ful, powerful wil] made upon the material about him; but | 
it would be a mistake to see in him a hard unlovable char- 


till he could find the place, and all superfluous words in the 
answering of questions were ruthlessly cut short. The boys 
came out, those who were in earnest—and it was rare that 
all were not caught in a contagion of earnestness—fiushed 
and eager, quickened by the contest, and excited to new ef.- 
fort. 

The advantages and the defects of this training lie upon 
the surface. The utmost concentration of attention was 
taught, and habits of study and deportment which, it has 
been dryly said, it took a year of college life to break up. 
Many a lawyer examining a witness has owed his skill to 
Dr. Taylor’s exercise of himself ; and the relentless force of 
this iron will and penetrating intellect, expended day after 
day upon the minds of young students, broke down obsta. 
cles which years might have removed under an easier meth- 
ad. It was s splendid gymnasium for these young fellows 
learning to use their wits. On the other hand, there wasa 
certain prodigality in this style of teaching which is very 
apparent the moment any less forcible teacher attempts to 
employ it. Dr. Taylor did undoubtedly pack the mind with 
abundant stores of illustrative learning ; by sheer pile driv- 
ing force he made solid ground out of a continent of mud. 
None the less it is true that a more judicious selection of 


acter. Like all really strong men, he wa® a tender man ;| material, combined with careful training, better accords 
and as boys grew to manhood, the fear they felt for him was | with sound scholarship. Dr. Taylor’s mind was richly stor- 


transformed into a loyal and affectionate admiration. It | 
should be noted that Dr. Taylor asa disciplinarian was a. 
more terrible object to the boys inthe lower classes than to 
those in the highest division, who alone came under his im- | 
mediate care. Asateacher he was known only to these 

older boys, and that function came to be in their eyes his | 
predominant one. He appeared in a measure indifferent to 


ed, but he asked too much when he expected boys of seven- 
teen to receive and appropriate the same learning. The 


| practical etfect of his training} was see in the experience of 


boys at college. Hedid not aim at qualifying them for ad- 
mission to any particular college, and was scornfully indif- 
ferent to the requisition made by this or that college on 
candidates, esteeming it his businessto make scholars of his 


the methods of teaching or to the capability of teachers in | boys, and leave them ani the colleges to settle such ques- 


the school for the first year of a boy’s life. Under-teachers | tions among themselves. 
were repeatedly changed during his administration, and he 


relied with confidence upon the power which he possessed | 
to take boysin the final year of their course and make gen- 
uine scholars of them. 

Himself a minute yet broad scholar, resolved upon ex- 
treme accuracy, yet possessed of a thoroughlove of the sub- 
ject-matter of his studies, ke was at once a nice grammarian 
and humanitarian. Nothing in the structure of the ancient 
languages was trivial to him ; nothing in the lifs and liter- 
ture of the ancient world was remote from his iuterest ; and 
he demanded the same range of scholarship in his classes. 
PWxacting a fidelity to grammatical paradigms and rules, he 
flooded the lesson of the hour with a light from archeology 
and history. ‘It does not seem possible to me,” says one 
of his old scholars, “that any Greek author whatever could 
have come unscathed from one of his examinations on ihe 





Greek particle. I have known him keep a scholar on his 
feet half an hour on a few lines of Homer with such a run- 
ning fire of questions as seemed impossible to stand under, 
and when the whole class scarcely breathed for fear of a 
single mistake of their champion.” ‘I can remember,” | 
writes another, “ how we sat foran hour and three-quarters 
many atime, and dwelt with real interest and entertain- 
ment during all that time, over five lines of the Mneid or 
ever two lines of the Iliad....He taught Latin and Greek, 
it seemed to me, as no one had ever taught it before or ever 
would again. * How intent and earnest was he as he took 
up the first line of Homer with all the freshness and curi- 
osity of a new seeker for light, as if he had not gone weari- 
somely over and over it again, now for the thousandth 
time! How lovingly he took it up, syllable by syllable and 
word by word, tending each word as carefully as a sweet 
babe, turning it one side and another with evident affection, 
warning us of the curious beauty of its interpretation, the 
fine philosophy of its derivation, and wise peculiarity of its 
composition, its singular increment, its unique terminal 
ending, its quaint and apt office in its place, and the happy 
burden of its meaning! How fondly did he dwell upon the 
significance of the aoist, the felicitous adaptation of the in- 
finite, the peculiar force of the kigar, the exuberant opulence 
of verbs in mi!” 

The room in which he held his class, Number Nine, was 
a daily battleground. Into it the boys with a sense that, 
however industriously they may have prepared themselves, 
there were chances of defeat never to be counted beforehand. 
The master sat at his desk, his eyes bent on his beok, and 
rarely raised ; his cards containing the names of the boys 
were before him, and it sometimes happened that he did 
not shuffle them with the strictest care,so that the same 
names would follow in succession day after day—a sors 
closely scrutinized by the boye who were most intent on 
the danger before them. There was no superfluous word in 
his questions. Each was delivered asif strippod for the 
fight. There was no pause for guessing answer, and no 
prompting by insinuating question. The questions, whic 
followed each other in rapid succession, were not put rapid- 
ly, though cast in the most succint form; but no interval 
was allowed between question and answer, answer and ques. 





tion. No laggard, wandering in bis mind, was waited for. 


Hence boys from Andover were 
often met at the outset by difficulties which their fine train- 
ing could not of itself enable them to surmount; and there 
have been cases where clever boys have been heavily con- 
ditioned at Harvard who were admirable scholars at Andov- 
er. The requirements of the entrance examination were 
not anticipated by the Andover method. Dr. Taylor would 
not yield, and it is doubtful if his peculiar methad of train- 
ing covld have adapted itself to the circumstances. In 
mathematics especially there was a most lamentable de- 
ficiency of preparation ; and where such stresss was laid up- 
on the quality of the work done inthe classics, it is ob— 
vious that the quantity required by the colleges might not 
be secured. 

In characterizing the Andover school we have been com- 
pelled to merge it largely in this remarkable man, for he 
was in the school during its most eventful period. His death 
was dramatic in its incident. Ona Sunday morning in 


| January, 1871, he was to have his customary Biblical ex- 


ercise in school, He had been complaining of a stricture in 
his chest, and was begged to remain at home, theday being 
inclement, but he said, “ My first duty lies with the school.” 
It was his unfailing watch—word, and one of the last which 
Reaching the door of the school-house through the drifting 
snow, the bell tolling, his pupils assembling, he crossed the 
threshold and fell. Ahundred boys gathered about him; 
his son held him in his arms; almost instantly the entire 
school of two hundred was assembled ; but in ten minutes 
he breathed his last. 


Penmanship in Public Schools. 





WHEN we take into consideration the vast outlay that is 
annually required for the support of our public schools, 
reaching as it does well upinto the millions, in many of 
our States, it would seem to be a matter of some concern to 
our taxpayers that this money be so expended as to secure 
the greatest amount of benefit. This naturally leads to the 
very proper inquiry, how is penmanship, which is ene of 
the most important branches, taught in these Schools? In 
reply to this inquiry we must answer that as a general thing 
it has been a conspicuous failure and receives not even a 
secondary consideration in many of the public schools. It 
may be argued by some that they have the very best system 
of copy-booksin the world, which is or ought to be suffi- 
cient. This reminds me very much of the story of the man 
who wanted to learn to swim; he secured the very best 
books on the subject, studied them thoroughly and then re- 
solved totry it for himeelf. Having divested himself of 
his clothing he plunged into deep water, and it required 
the utmost effort of his friends to save him from drowning. 
Penmanship is not to be learned by copying printed copies 
of any system, as any good teacher of the art can tell you, 
but is learned by the skilful advice and instruction from an 
experienced teacher, with a thorough course of practice. — 
In support of this argument visit any business college in 
the United Slates where penmanship is one of the leading 
branches aud is most successfully taught, and you will find 
tbat almost without exception the copies are written by a 
skilful penman. 





Undoubtedly very much of the failure of penmanship in 
our public schools is owing to the Dogberry policy of the 
old,fogy directors who have the management of these schools 
—in fact from my own personal observation I know this to 
be true. Ihave knowna board of directors scoff at the idea 
of hiring a much needed teacher of penmanship, and em- 
ploy a teacher of the dead-languages at a much higher 
salary. Now it is a well known tact that the vast majority 
of scholars heve not the means to attend any other than the 
public schools, which accounts fully for their being such 
bad writers. How is this to be remedied? The best and 
only remedy we know of isto employ competent teachers 
to giveinstruction. In many cases where not fully employ- 
ed with teaching writing, such teachers can assist in other 
branches and thus lessen the cost of special instruction for 
writing. 

Another very evident difficulty in properly teaching wri- 
ting in public schools is the narrow, uneven desks ; what- 
ever may be their convenience for other purposes they are 
very ill adapted for the piactice of writing. In regard to 
pens I have seen as many different kinds as there were pu- 
pils in the school ; coarse, fine, scratchy and smooth, all 
kinds ; teacher and pupil alike indifferent as to their qual- 
ity. A bad pen and poor ink alone is a sufficient cause of 
failure in trying to learn to write well. 

One of the difficulties in the way of advancement in wri- 
ting is the indifference of many who do not seem to regard 
it with the importance it deseryes. I have heard some go 
so faras toargue that because Greeley and a few others 
wrote most wretchedly, bad writing must be a mark of 
greatness. Was more downright folly ever heard of ? As 
well might we argue that because Poe wasa drunkard or 
Grant an inveterate smoker that drunkenness and smoking 
are marks of greatness. 

If a very small portion of the money expended for our 
public schools, especially in cities and large villages, was 
paid for a special and skilful teacher of writing, we might 
reasonably look for a very great advancement in the degree 
of proficiency in writing acquired by pupils in those schools. 
I hope and trust the day is not far distant whena much 
higher standard for instruction in writing will be demand- 
ed and securedin our public schools.—Penman’s Art Jour. 
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The Teachers’ Rest. 


In answer to a valued correspondent, we give some facts 
pertaining to this institution :— 

The object of the Rest is principally tohelp those who 
are unfitted by the infirmities of age and disease for the ac- 
tive duties of theircalling. But it is hoped, also, that its 
shelter may be extended to such as are temporarily out of 
employment, or needing a short relaxation from duty. A 
nominal rate of board will be charged, in order that no one 
however independert in spirit, may shrink from applying 
for admission. But the managers reserve the privilege of 
reducing or remitting this charge according to the circum 
stances of the applicant. They have not proposed a gigantic 
establishment—so wanting in the homelike aspect which 
they desire to preserve—but rather look forward to the 
multiplication of small households in various localities as 
they shall be called for. 


The three ladies with whom the idea of the Rest origin- 
ated, were formerly teachersin the Rev. Dr. Vaughan’s 
school in Philadelphia. In loving memory of himself and 
his wife, they desire to make this house a memorial to those 
two faithful servants of God. All who remember what a 
haven of rest their home was to teachers, will be able to 
appreciate how appropriate is the association of their names 
with this work. 

The managers reopened the Kest, for invalid and disa- 
bled teachers from Monday. June 4, to Oct. 15, 1877. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited to enable the mana- 
gers topay off the debt on the property, and to carry on 
their good work. 

The outlay for building and furniture far exceeds the 
amount contributed up to this time, and the managers ear- 
nestly appeal for aid, in order that they may place the 
property in the hands of the trustees, unincumbered with 
debt. 

Contributions of money and pledges of annual subscrip- 
tions may besent to Miss Clement,treasurer pro tem., at 
Germantown, Pa. Donations of furnivure, plate, crockery, 
cutlery, carpets, pictures, etc. will be most acceptable, and 
may be sent to Miss B. Berard, Teachers’ Rest, Tomkins’ 
Cove, Rockland Co., N. Y. 
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KiNDERGARTEN.—The Home Kindergarten located in the 
fine seaport town of Norwalk, Conn., celebrated its semi- 
annual festival July 17. The children giving an entertain- 
ment to their friends, consisting of recitations, songs and 
games. One of the most interesting features of the occa- 
sion was the table filled with work done by the children, 
displaying ingenuity and talent for artistic design. The 
table, filled with the ever welcome refreshments, proved as 
usual very pleasing to the little folks. The recitation of 
the “ Flower-piece,” by Mrs. Pollock of Washington, was 
the most interesting’ ‘tiny children displayed their talent 
and superior intelligence, also grace of manner, from hav— 
ing been taught and trained how to use the powers of 
mind and body which God has given them. Mrs.S. P. Perry 
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“THE AGE OF REASON.” 


The boy that went to the mill on horse- 
back, curying the grist in one end of the bag 
and a stone in the other, when reproved by 
the miller, and told to divide the grist, re—- 
plied that his father and grandfather had 
carried it that way, and he, being no better 
than they, should continue as they did. Sim- 
ilar, or equally as absurd reasons are account- 
ed as sufficient by some to warrant them in 
indiscriminately condemning Dr. Pierce’s 
Family Medicines, even though there is over- 
whelming proof that they possess the merit 
claimed for them. For many years the Gold- 
en Medical Discovery has been recognized as 
the leading liver and bluod medicine in the 
market. Each year has brought an increase 
in its sale, and it is now used throughout the 
civilized world. Thousands ot unsolicited 
testimonials are on file in the Doctor’s office, 
attesting its efficacy in overcoming aggravat- 
ed coughs, colds, throat and lung affections, 
also scrofula, tumors, ulcers, and skin dis- 
eases. Are you suffering with some chronic 
malady ? f so,and you wish to employ 
medicines that are scientifically prepared ; 
that are refined and purified by the chemi- 
cal process employed in their manufacture ; 
that are positive in their action, and specific 
to the various forms of disease for the cure of 
which they are recommended, use Dr. Pierce’s 
Family Medicines. Full particulars in 
Pierce’s Memorandum Book, kept for free 
distribution by all druggists. 


———_ 2 
PROMOTING HEALTH. 


The Atlas Health Lift, invented by Dr. W. 
A. Knight, deserves the careful attention of 
teachers. We have one, and have tested it 
sufficiently to see that it will benefit all who 
use it. It has been inspected by the best 
judges of such things, and pronounced supe- 
rior toany other. The instructors in Harv- 
ard, Yale, Amherst, Cornell and other lead 
ing colleges bear strongest testimony to this 
fact. Itis acomplete machine to increase, in 
accordance with true hygienic rules, the 
strength of the body and promotion of health. 
The exercise it gives can be graduated so 
that women and children can useit. We 
were some time since called upon by a lady 
teacher in this city who attributed her ex- 
cellent health to the use of a lifting machine. 
She uses it as soon as she comes from school 
about ten minutes, and then lies down to 
rest,and generally falls into a refreshing 
sleep. Another, a gentleman, connected with 
a large publishing house, says “When my 
head begins tosnap with close application to 
work, I go to the lift and take a pull, and it 
sets{me up again.” We recommend Dr, 
Knight’s machine as being a neat and light 
article of furnitute. It is ornamental and 
highly useful. 


EVERY TEACHER, 


No matter who he is or where 
he is, can make MONEY by 
addressing the Publishers of 
the New York School Journal. 








‘VERY CHEAP. 


A first class, new, and a elegant Piano. A 
companion to the one in the White House at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


2. 
A new, beaut‘ful, and concededly the best Health 
Lift made. Very Cheap. 
3. 


Two boxes of Minerals, twentyfive in each. 
Cheap. 


Very 


> 4, 
Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200 specimens. Very Cheap. 
Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 





A New Paper for Scholars. 


On the 1st of September we shall 
issue a handsome Paper, devoted wholly 
to the interests of the Scholars of our 
Schools. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 





DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor«k Scuoon Journat, 17 Warren 8t. 


Albany, N. ¥ 


Albany Academy. Merrill E, Gates. 
Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A, Cass. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor, 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Ya Pres’t. 
° N. Bigelow, 
- Baldwin. 


= . gimily Curstiansen 4th St. and the 





Grammar L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon. 
Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D. HC , Livingston Court 
Dean Academy. Alfred T, Deane, 437 Carlton, 
Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8S, Oxford, 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Academy. Noah T, Glarke & E. 8. Hall. 
emale Seminary. B. 8. Richarde. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Pees Gommes — Isaac O. Best, 
Dwight’s Home 00) W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John C. Gallup, 


New York City. 


> 
Miss 8S. BSpring. 121 E. 36. 
8, H. Kleinfeld. 1698 3rd Av. 
Collegiate School.g ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison A 
Collegiate School Jhomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs, J. T, Benedict, 7 E 42d St, 
Ladies’ 1. Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
yi Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th, 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Schl, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 
te School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Siete Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St, 
Collegiate School. Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway. 
Oniversity School, V. Dabney. bs East 29th St. «" 
Collegiate School. D. 8. Everson, 727 6th Av, a 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 53d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 
Ladies’ ai Gil 


Young 
Collegiate School, 544 5th 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k, 
Collegiate School, LL. D. Hull, 58 Park Av, 
Sindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Collegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Collegiate School, John McMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Collegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broad 
Packard’s Business College. 8. 8. Packard, 

Yonng Ladies’ School, Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d. 
Collegiate School. Dr. Julius ‘iene 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Dr. B. ©. VanNorman,212 W. 59th. 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 


Canmaci 
Ontario 


a 
Young Ladies School, 
Kleinfeld’s Tnetitvta. 


Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 
—_ and English School. C, A, Miles, 100 W. 
School for Boye, Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. 
or " School. Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
venue 
St.John’s School. Rev, Theodore Irving. 21 West 


Mrs. Griffiths. 23 West 
Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
Madam C. Mears, 222 Mad. 
School for Young Ladies. Misses Marshall, 250 West 
Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 
schoa for Young Ladies, Mlle. Rostan, No, 1 East 


t. 
Park Institute. John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 
enw 


School for Young Ladies, 
48th. 

School for Young Ladies. 
West 42d. 


New Jersey. 
— —- Institute. Hacketstown. Rev, 


— Institute. Freehold, Rev. A. 8, Chambers, 
. Bordentown. Rev. af 0. Bowen. 

Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey. 

School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 


Poughkeepsie.* 
een pre for Young Ladies. Mrs M. B.J.White, 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Wetseli, 
George W. Cook, 


Academy. Otis Bisbee, 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 
Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military oy Benjamin & Aen, 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies, Miss 8. M.Van Vieek, 
Tarrytown, N.Y: 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 

Irving Institute. Armagnae & Rowe. 

Jackson my Ae Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School, Miss Bulkley. 


— 
Chilton 


Yonkers, 


Locust Hill Seminary. Miss Emily A. Rice, 
Military Institute. Benjamin Maar). 


Philadephia, Pa. 
Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly. 
Female Seminary. Misses ag eg 
West Chestnut Street Institute. J, A. Bogardus. 
New York. 


(eneehen Rectiente Gi, O, & R. pitts, Waite Paina, 
Mrs H, ©, Morrell, 
N.Y. 


B). 
Chap Ley th). 8.0, Collins, Cha) 
Young Ladies’ Institute, Mortimer L, Brown, 
Cayuga Lake Academy. yt Seg = 
Temple Grove Sem’y 1G). Rev. Chas. F. Dowd, Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 
éveylock Institute. B, F. Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 
Bethany satune. W. L, Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Hasbrouck Institute. 
Belect School. Misses Rose Hansen. 


“Hineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray, 
Pennsylvania. 





Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Young Ladies School. Miss Grace P," Jones, 


‘Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof. H. D, Patton. 
Hoboken, N- J. 


Boarding and Day School T. H. W. 
Bloomfield St. 
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Schieetc r, 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy. Wright & Donala, 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and families. 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 


OLDEN AIL SEMINARY for young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Conn, Address Miss EMity NELson, 

















SE enact tinder NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
ational Kindergarten, 708 11th Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Summer class begins June 18th, 1877 
tumn Class begins Oct. 9th, 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol, 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest atudent and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transiated 
Mdme. Zine Morgenstern's *‘ Paradise of Childhood,” 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864. Miss 
Susie Pollock grad in the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accoidance with 
Freebel’s ee System in Mass. and W. 
ten, For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS. LOUISE Ye SK or MIS3 SUSIE POLLOCK 
Washington. 


Au- 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, . Methodist 

Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a | 
professional school for business training, and is under | 
the personal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, | 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- | 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton. and is the au- | 
thor of the Book-keeping series which their | 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has | 
made steady os in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The | 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- | 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and | 
pupils can enter at any time. ition per 
twelve —_ $55.00. Call or send for circular con- 
taining 


ull particulars. 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Canal St. Established 1n4¥, Paine’s Uptown Col- 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties,—Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Ku timenta! and Higher 
Engiish Branches, Writing Lers ms $3.00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers, Day or 
eyening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M. 


62 Bowery, cor. 





EA-SIDE C_ 88S IN ELOCUTION, at Sea Cliff 
Long Island: Term commencing July 17 and 
ending Aug. 8. Prof. T. F. Leonard, of Boston, and 
Mrs, Anna Randall Diehl, teachers. A limited nurhber 
of boarding pupils will be received. Private instruc- 
tion in vocal culture, dramatic action and reading will 
be given from July 1, to Sept. For further particulars 
address Mrs, Anna Randail Dichl, 35 Union Square, 
New York, or Locust — Sea Cliff, iu, I. 


ELOCUTIN, ORATORY ai TOKE CULTURE 


Profeseor Phillip Lawrence, Author of ‘“‘ Model 
8,eaker, mbes, 's El ” * Lawrence Speak- | 
er,” &c., instructs og the Ministry, Hall of Congress, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 
~ Philip Lawrence will be happy to deliver eilaer of | 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds, * *‘ An 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
and Literary Societies, 164 West 25th Street. 








ADMERICAILT 


Kindergarten Normal School 

At 44 East 43d St., near Madison Ave., N. Y. will re- 
open Tuesday, Oct, 2, 1877. Miss E. M. Coe, Princi- 
pal, The American Kindergarten will begin its 18th 
year Sept. 25. Miss Coe can be seen at her rooms after | 
Sept. 10, Letters addressed ax above will receive prompt 


attention. American Kindergarten Material. Books 
without Wordse—Introductory Series. 24 vols, Alpha- | 
bet of color, 9 balls, Alphabet of form, 5 boxes, Books 


without Words—combining the Alphabets of Color and | 
Form—This material to be made up by the children is | 
contained in five boxes. Classification of the Animal, | 
Vegetable and Mineral Kingdoms—adapted to chlidren. | 
New Method of Teaching Color and Form, the most 
perfect and simple ever used, Guide tothe Use of the 
American Kindergarten Material. The above is enly a | 
part of the material, for full list see illustrated cata- 
logue, This material is new and original, based upon 
the Froebel ideas, and adapted to American wants, (Co- 
ps right secured, y At the International Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, 1876, Mies Coe received the highest award 
for Kindergarten work and material, 





NEW ENCLAND 


Normal Institute. | 


, Will be held at East Greenwich, R. 1., from July 25 
to Aug. 22,1877. Sixty eminent lecturers and profes- 
sors. Course includes all branches of 
Literary and Musical Instruction. 
No teacher or popit of whatever grade of proficien:y 
can afford to lose the opportunities here afforded.— 
Seaside location, uosurpassed for healthfulness | 
and beauty of scenery. Terms and board moderate.— | 


Send for Circular to 
E ‘Feusges, 
usi 








Director, 
c© Hall, Boston 








MERICAN and FOREIGN TEACH- | 


ER'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevery department of instruction, Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schooler ; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Insti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion, Circulars sent on application. 

Address 





MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. | 








|Dansville Seminary, 
A HYCIENIC SCHOOL 
FORSTUDENTS OF ALL AGES, 


Grading from common English branches to the stud 
ies in the Sophomore year of the Colleges and Univer~ 
sities, 

Five Graduating Courses, requiring from two to six 
years’ study. 

Art and Music Departments excel in facilities, being 
under artists of superior merit. 

French and German taught by a native Franco-Ger- 
man. 

Commercial Department, including business theoret- 
ical and practical, under an experienced business man, 
HYGIENIC EDUCATION A SPECIALTY, 

Students with poor health received and given special 
studies and physical care adapted to their needs, Pre- 
cocious children and children predisposed to disease 
taken and cared for with a view to their physical devel- 
opement. Lectures on Hygiene, Morals and Etiquette, 
semi-weekly. Daily Exercise in Military Drill for 
gentlemen and Calisthenics for ladies, Hygienic Diet 
and observance of careful habits of living required by 
all, Fall Term begins September 13th, 1877. Winter 
Term begins January 8th, 1878. 

For catalogues, and other information, address} 

8. H. GOODYEAR, A. M. 
Principal Dansville (Hygienic) Seminary, 
Dansville, N. Y. 








ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 

tory. 1418 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 


- SUMMER HOME FOR TEACHERS. 
PARK HOUSE, 


PARK RIDCE, N. J. 


The Park House, situated at Park Ridge. N. J. snow 
open for summer boarders. The lodging rooms are 
large and airy, The drawing rooms are commodious 
Fr pleasant, On the second floor isa fine, well-light- 

ed room for promenade. This with broad piazzas 
| cutending the entire length of the house will afford 
ample opportunity for exercise in rainy weather, Park 
Ridge is one hour from New York by way of the N, Y, 
& N. J. BR. R., leaving at foot of Chambers and 23d Sts, 








Branch Cottage, Delaware Water Gap, Penn., is 
now open for guests. Mountain air and no mosquitoes, 
Terms reduced to suit the times. Send for cireular, 
ELIAS COMPTON, 


Printing Presses, Type, etc. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Wood Type, Rules and Borders, 


“EAGLE,” “CALIFORNIA,” and other Im- 
proved Cabinets, 
CASES, STANDS, AND GALLEYS, 
Imposing Stones, Composing Sticks and Rules Chases, 
COMPLETE NEWSPAPER OUTFITS. 


| 16 &18 DUTCH STREET cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 


ENG RAVERS’ BOXWOOD, ete. 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN L paeaeres ete. 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Tismrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M. V. B. FOWLER, Presi lent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, 


'Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 


Safe and Reliable. 


— 








Secretary 





The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 








YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establiah- 
ment, Banrerr, Nernews & Co., Office,5 &T 
John Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New 
York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St,, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
66 a week In your own town. 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., 


$12 





Terme and $5 outfit 
Portiand, Me, 





Agents wanted. Outfitend 


d t home. 
een OO,, Augusta, Maine, 


terms frees TRUE 
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TEACHERS? To Teachers. 


During vacation would you BENEFIT YOURSELVES, The new “ Course of Study,” for the 


and OTHERS? If so send for circulars of the 


Blanchard 
Concentrated 
Liquid Foods 


For the Cure of NERVOUS DEBILITY, MEN- 
TAL PROSTRATION, and Derangement of the 
Digestive Organs. Circularsfree. , 

DR, BLANCHARD’S ESSAY on “ PHYSICAL CUL.- 
TURE, together with his articles that have appeared 
in the ‘ Herald of Health’ on “PROPER FOOD THE 
FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENT OF TRUE CULTURE,” 
“MENTAL DYSPIPSIA, ITs cAUSE AND REMEDY,”’ 
“ THE RELATIONS OF FATIGUE AND SLEEP TO 
FOOD,” *‘ CHRONIC DISEASE, ITs CAUSE AND REM- 
Eepr,” ‘REPARATION AND EXCRETION,’ ‘ THE 
RELATIONS OF INTEMPERANCE TO FOOD,’ all 
in one binding,) sent post paid on receipt of 25 cents 
in postage stamps or currency. Address the 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 Union Square, N.Y. 


AGREAT OFFER ! atts snares 
esthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS? at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2° Stop Organs 
$50, 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year. 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Tne New York Times says; Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 


ect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, | 


and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells,— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareenabled to speak of cheso instruments 
with confidence, from persunal knowledge,—N, Y. 
Evangel'st. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 





PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Ligute & BrapBuRy,) 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Estabtished 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue, Also Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. 





a 


Scho | T h ae Youcan 
O! | Cacners: -a.i1 
increase your salayy by devoting a very small purtion 
of your leisure trme to my interest. I do not expect 
you to canvass for my celebrated Beatty’s Pianos and 
Organs unless you s.e fit to; but the service I require 
of you is both pleasant and profitable. Full particu- 


lars free. Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


Washington, New Jersey. 








FOR SALE. 


A large and flourishing Academy Boarding School 
for ladies and gentlemen, Located in Central New 
York ; completly furnished, and possessing ample 2.c- 
commodation for Two Hundred Boarders, Extensive 
grounds. Ample set of apparatus, chemical and phil- 
osophical, and a library containing about twenty-five 
hurred volumes. 

The above entire property will be sold cheap, only 
& smal] payment down and long time given for the 
balance of the purchase mene, and really presents 
to any proper and capable person an o: rtunit, 
seldom offered. ot 

For particulars enquire of, or address, 
ALEX. BUELL, Utica,N. ¥ 





TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 


This “ Course” differs in many res 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
o fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contans a complete out- | 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or | 
sessions—each about five months in length | 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram. | 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each | 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes | 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. 

Address the New York ScHcot 
JOURNAL, 17 Warren street, 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &c. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of giving collectors of objects of Natural 
History an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections. 

Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail, An 
Wustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Fxposition of 1476, and the only award and 
— to anv American for “‘ Collections of Min- 
erals. 

My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- 
uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents. It is profusely i!lustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of all the and the more common Varieties, ar- | 











| ranged alphabetically and preceded by the species | 





number, The i the plare of 
any mineral in the table of species, after it will | be 
foun © species’ name, position, 8 or lustre 
cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific gravity, fusi- 
bility and crystal on, | 

The large of my b has compelled me 
to rent the store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds 
Marnmals, Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound 
Builders’ Relics, and other objects cf Natural History. 
I have secured the services of one of the best taxider- 
mists in the couutry, and can do the best custom work, 

Over 38 tons, ond neatly $35.000 worth of Minerals 
onhand, $19.000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the first box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Men. 

The collections of 100 illustrate all the principal spe- 
cies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy: every Crystalline System ; and 
all the principai Ores and every known Element, The | 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 
only be removed by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana’s species num- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- 
sition of the Mineral, All colléctions accompanie* by 
my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species @ 
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Crystals and fragments} $ 50 
St 3 00} 600) 5) 10 





Boys and GCIRLS 









4, ; $3, 
DIAMOND PRINT- 
ING PRESS and ay outfit for $ 


‘or 
e rints 22994 in.; GIS, sr5\%; $22, 5x7. 
GOLDING Soa, ort-Hill 4 ona 


De Your Qwn Printing 
NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outft for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars, etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $l up 


Send two Sc. stam, Tu y . 
GOLDING & COnMonuree Paes: Hill Son, Boots. 


New York Mailing Agency. 


with latest improved Newspaper Fold ng and Mailin 
Machines. 13 Spruce St. Jas. BRA. © an 
Proprietor. 


S lines; 











dent’s size, larger.. 
~~ wend size, 234 inx 


High School or Acad- 
emy size, 24 x 34 in., 


BY 

$1 00] $1 59) $1| $2] $3 | 
25 
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50 | 




















Shelf Specimens, _=_—if......]...... «eee~+| 25) 50)100 
College size, 33¢x6 in., 
Shelf Specimens. ceuseccteccescteces+» 6011501900 








WS. Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad- 
vertisement. 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. | 

Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy: | 

Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- | 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphra | 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American | 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N. Y, | 





. : 
$10, 10 $25 txromnn Crayonn Pure ana Cho | 


8. 100eamples worth $4 sent por d for 75 cts, | 
Illustrated Catalogue free. J,H. BUFFORD’S SONS, | 
BOSTON, 1830, 
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| wel 
TO EVERY PATRON OF THIS PAPER, | “= 
A BOOK OF cist 
VALUABLE RECEIPTS. | . 
| HOUSEHOLD, FAMILY, DOMESTIC, and MEDICINAL | car 
the 
GIVEN AWAY! : 
the 
off 
Wealth is said to be power. Few doubt it. That which can be |} *? 
made the agency for getting wealth isthe great desideratum for ™ 
| which the world is daily looking. Helmbold made a fortune and s 
| Squandered it in teu years. A thousand of these chances are left, - 
and you will find nearly that number offered in a most remarkable- = 
_ book, for which the sum of 25 cents is charged to help pay for this pe 
advertisement. ws 
ye 
Cut out this Coupon and send to Farrell & Co. for redemption. - 
Premium Coupon, w*siptct, "is Capon, together with 25 Comts x 
FREE our book of 
VALUABLE RECEIPTS. 





We have only 5000 saMPLE corres, and when they are disposed of we 
Cents each for our next issue. So send the 25 cents and a ry Val Aas me | 


(Signed) FARRELL & Co. 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PARK INSTITUTE, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


THE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ger 
man, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Singing, Penm: 
and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charga 
for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study sessioxz N 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by any 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately until 
able to be classifiea. ‘The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~riting, arithmetic and 
grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness. The school is patrom 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and 
fidelity of the teachers. Tenms—$80, $100, $120, $160, $220 per annum, according to clase. 








t2” Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 





‘The New York School Journal, 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.50, on receipt of which we will send 
you the paper for one year. 8 Write name and address plainly. og 


Name in full, here,» 


Post Office, ‘“‘ 


County, - REE 7 


na” Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
tered Letter. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. . 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 























Measuring by the Eye. 

Years ago, says a correspondent, when we 
went to school in alittle weather-beaten 
school house, what exciting contests there 
used to be over the teacher’s favorite exer- 
cise of having the scholars estimate, with 
the eye, the size and weight of different ob- 
jectsin the room. He would hold up his 
cane and have each one tell how long he 
thought it was, He would measure an urchin, 
and then have the scholars try to reproduce 
the measure on the wall. He would mark 
off an inch or a foot or a yard in some con- 
spicuous place, and then see how near any- 
body could come to chalking the same length 
on the blackboard. * And it was astonishing 
how wide astray one would go. ‘he fact is, 
our eyes deceive us ridicuously, even upon 
the commo@mest things At first thought, | 
which should you say was the taller, a three 
year-old child or a flour barrel? And could | 
anything but actual measurement convince 
you that the same child is halt as high asa 
six-footer ? 


| 











| H. T. HELMBOLD'S 
Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, | am forced 
to make a radical change in my 
abels and wrappers. The Gen- 
uine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink, and pre- 
pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
ufacturing Co., 30 Platt street, 
New York. 





ELECTRIC PEN 
ri —AND— ’ 
DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil. 

It is the cheapest method of prod Circul 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lowyer’s 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corporations. 

Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS 
ERAL MANAGER, 


220 te 232 Kinzie > et. Chicago, lil. 
E. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 
W. F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Il 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 











PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


Tho People’s Remedy. 
. The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
; Take no other. 


“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great V: able 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Bolls, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
pay reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 

scoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES. fed. it their best friend. 
the pains to which they are 
eee eet fullness an 
ad, nausea vertigo, &c. It mptl 
ameliorates and permanently Beals a 
— = inflammations and ulcera- 


HEMOK HOLDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use.’ 

| VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 

TOOTHACHE, Earachee ‘Neuralgia "* a 

° ac ee e an 
Rheumatism aré all 
often 

PHY! 





It assuages 
eculfariy | 
ressure in 


rmanently cured. 


$8 of all schools who are acquaintéd with 


hysicians, 
practice. “In addition to the foregoing, they 
‘ ition foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
bmg » Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
8, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Cao 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, ted weet, 8 ov 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manper of 
skin diseases. 


and Pimples. 
Pow whiie wonderfully im; 


lexion. 
T> FAR S—Pond’s Extract. ty & Stock 
, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. 2S. is used by all the leading Livery 
oN Ye we Ci gat ae 8 — 
in New Yor ity. It no equal for Sprains, 
or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Leewations, Bleed- 
i Pneumonia, Colie, Diarrheea, Chills, 
&c._ Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Tageiones. Let it be tried once, and you 
never be withont it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s peatpact has been imitated. 

The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract ae aeenee el It is prepared 


by the o camey y- living who ever 
taew tows Witch Hazel. Thins 


reparations Fions of 
the ony article used by Physicians, enti in the 


of this country and Euro; 
HISTORY and Uses o 


in pamphlet form, sent free on a lication to 
J 


PONDS EXTRACT COMP. > 98 
Lane, New York. 


THE TEACHER'S DENTIST 


W. J. Stewart, 


No. 336 West 30th St. 
Offers his services to the teachers and other. 
of New York City and the vicinity 


All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 





N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop. 
ping. This is in every respect a superior 
filling, and as durable as goid : it will neith. 
Teeth filled with 
this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 
to size. 


er shrink nor corrode. 


Special rates to teachers.) 
Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


a 2 Advertiocre 
‘oe all ae advertise. f reecdn ey Raeeonec, 
5 Gazselie.— Sent 











day at home. Samples worth $5. 
Stimson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 {0 $20 ES 


See complete +! reliable ea of, _ 
NAA Wi AY Aaeeeee ezidavitin 
~t.4 rant ties — J 


Tee to all who 
fmare befcre mak 
éness is large. 
contra Prices the iowest. Terma the beet. 


| 











GLEN N s 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A SreruwG Remepy ror DIsEases aND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, Dgopo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating local diseases of the s in, banishes de- 

fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
|“ clearness and smoothness. 

phur Baths are celebrated for curing 

a ag other diseases of the skin, as 

as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 

Soap produces the same effects 

| at a most trifling expense. This admirable 


specific also s 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruft 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 


| turning gray. 


Clothing and linen used in the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 


The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


SHowine PLANs, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 


y heals sores, bruises, scalds, 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per | 


Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 
N.B—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


“‘HILU’S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brewn, 50 Cents. 


C. 3. CRETTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., LY. 








HALE: ss 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND mR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 


to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound SOOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a ny Pond doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 


PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
“ Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CEITTEBTUS, Prop. N.Y, 


BUCKEYE BEL} Four FOUNDRY. 


uy ste + a 


ng hy hemty 
Forme, my tee Fire 
‘ower Clocks. etc. Fully Wervranted, 

Ca ue sent Pree. 
. M4 St., Cincianstl. 






om 
Vaxovzes & Tir, 102 


oF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GE8, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 23.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu. 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vq, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 


| Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 





Gals OF BABED. 200 cccccccsccccccccces cocecese $3.00 
CONTENTS. 

me VILLAS. 

1 PuaTe 1, Basement, let and 2d etory plans 


Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
PLaTE 2. Perspective view. 


Pirate 3. Pe ve view + aoe Villagt 
House, Plans similar to Design No. 

PuaTe 4. lot and 24 ctory'plane of « Brick Vib 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. 
cated on plate. 

Puate 6. Perspective view 

Piate 7. Ground and 2d oor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on 

Puate 8. Perspective v 

TE 9. Ist and 24 floor plane of e Fram 

Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

Puatse 10. Front elevation. 

PuLaTE 11. tt en 98 ny piame fo De 

Puate 12. Pe 

Puate 13. ist ani dd story pians of a Frame ville 

Plate ag Front elevation. 

Plate ve view of a Villa. Plane 
similar Rs besten 

Plate 16, Ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 


Gcale indicated on plate. 

Plate 17. Perspective view. 

Plate 18. Ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Vila 
Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 19. ee ote wes 


= 
ce © @4439800c oe #8 w@ & & 


11 Plate 2. ve view of Brick villa, Plane 
similar to Des 
12 Plate 21, lst and 2d etory plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate, 
1 Plate 22. ve view. 
oe COTTAGES. 
1 Plate 23. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
ms Scale indicated on 
I 24. Perspective view. 
2 Pilate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage, 
Plans same as 13. 
3 Plate 26. Ist and 24 story plans of e Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on * 
2 Plate 27. Front 
3 Plate 28. ive view. 
4 Pilate 29. Istand 24 story plansof » Frame 
a indicated on plate. 
4 . ve view. 
5 Pilatc 31. Ist and 2d story plaus of s Brick Cot- 
Scale indieated on plate. 
s $2. ve view. 
6 Pilate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
Scale indicated on plate. 
6 M Pe ve view. 
7 Pilate 35. Ist and 2d of a Frame 
. Scale indicated on 
7 36. Perspective view. 
8 37. 7 eamecchonmard Cottage Plans 
similar to Design 
9 Plate 38. Terie view. ot Crane Plane 
similar to 
10 Plate 39. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
Frame . Beale on 
10 = Plate +40. Perspective 
Address 
) 


New Yorx Scuoo. Jounna OFFICE, 
17 Warren 8t., B. ¥, 
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FOR 


RELIABLE 
CLOTHING 


TRAPHAGEN & C0, 


Nos. 398, 400 & 402 BOWERY. 





Flannel Suits from. . -.$10 to $18 | 
Business Suits from--- 8to 20) 
Boy’s Suits from...-.-. 3to 15, 


The Best in the Market 
FOR the MONEY. 





COLD BLAST FLOUR 


Saves 300 Per Cent. in Cost of Bread, 


WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN, 


The True Concentrated 
NERVE AND BRAIN 
FOOD. 
Renders 
Constipation 
Impossible. 










| 
| 


y 
| 
DYSPEPSIA 


CURED 
BY STRONG FOOD, 


And not al **Dieting.”’ 





74 Fourth Ave., cor. 10th St. | 


EEP'S CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE. | 
The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free every- 
where. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY MADE DRESS SHIRTS | 
The very best, 6 tor $7, delivered free everywhere. An 
t wet of Gold late collar and sleeve buttons 
given with each half, dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples | 
and full directions mailed free to any ag 
Merchants supplied at a small commission 
‘rade circulars mailed free on application. a > 
MANUFACTRUING CO., 165 Mercer street, New | 


or THE ATLAS. 
Health Lift, | 


The Best in the World, 















28 x 24 x 20 Recommends Itself. 
Eastlake Style. _ 
InTENDiINe ye <s Machine are 


ed to investigate the most PE. ECT 

HEALTH LiFT cousin ieciding. The cheapest 

ey the best, but the converse of this propositon 
~—_— 


The Best is the Cheapest ! 


What are the claims of the Aras? Any and all ef- | 
forts to oye mes nN strain,—no fm —, A amare 


nutrition of su superficial muscles at the ay 
; —— seated ones, and of the nerve-centres: this 
means unequal deve! ent, or unequal power of 
resistance to disease, All Health Lifts ex the At- 
Las have the fatal — avove en of—nearly 
all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of chactictty asa ~ A The Atxas is Elastio- 
ity itself, arene . which otands at Boro, ona fs 
compressed » hence is perfectly ~— | 

= variable minimum to maximum 
decreasing in the same ratio. This gives equal devel- 


opment by strengthening the tres and 
maces, @ Blate Agents wanted, ay 


é Minerals For Schools. | 





NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING C0,, 


No. 17 Warren St. 


pe ing Sy Bas 
trotlons noon ~ oo Outliaes, Dia- 


grams and Machinery call ‘nds it pro. 
eed in portation. tyne eel mint Ho below copper 


or wood enaraving, in fact Pe is the oo 
known. The plates produced ip 2 © Or- 
os printing press, and will usually print 100,000 

















The American Plaiter 
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Law YORK: 






































The most perfect Machine for making KNIFE, SIDE 
BOX and FAN Plaiting. in the market, Every lady | 
needs one, Corts only 82. Seut by mail, postage paid. 
Send for a ss Address 

Y. TREADLE M’r"G CO.,, 
AGENTS W ANTED. 64 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. | 


The Tip Top Pack: is the la: t . | 
T | Pes ling out. READ AND SEE. 
ie & ye md 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170-35 | —-332, and his other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 

JOSEPH{GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOk, Sole Agent. 





Pencil Penholder, her iy Pen,Set ‘of Ble. 
gant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, o— 
Lake Gree Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring in! nlaid 
ee Ameth ae Stone Scarf Pin. Gold-plated Wedding oy 
bud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Siivered Hat Pin, 
Ladies at Set Pin 0 Drops, Gold-plate Collar Button, Geats 
Gold-plated Watch Chain and Set of Three Gold plated Str ds. 
The entire Lot sent post-paid for 6O 
conta, EXTRAOKDINARY _INDUCE- 
MENTS TO 4GENTS. J, BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, New York. 








if : ,  ESTERBROOK & CO 
We offer to the teachers carefully se- } FALCON PEN. 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 

Set, No. 1. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
| will be sent by mail for $1.50. 

Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 








Hawkes’ Patent and only rename: Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write from 


10 to 15 
Hours, 


WRITES 10 HOURS THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK 3508400 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


GEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 


New Style of Gold Quill Pen, Send Stamp for Circular, 











Ser. No. 3. 


tray, Price $5.00 


Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 
eget g me doson'ty Sauter he eopeer'sy American L. P.Co., 486 Bway, N.Y 


| contains 5° minerals. Price $6.00, cts,and guarantee 


their safe deliv- 
Set, No. 5. ery.. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
| trays. Price $10. 
Ser, No. 6. 
contains so minerals in black walnut 
| case. Price $13. 








FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
Opposite City Hall Park. 





Set, No. 7. 
caution 100 minerals, each in a separate | 
tray Price. $20. 

Set, No. 8. 
contains 100 minerals in Black aasent 
case. Price $25. 

Larger collections will be furnished if | 

desired. Address. 


Newest Goods at Lowest Price. 


Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent on application. 
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“sc VAISFIT CARPETS. 


| English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etce., very cheap at the Old Place, 


IWU2FULTON STREET,NEW YORE, 
Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part ot the 
United States free of charge. 

s@ Send for Explanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALE 


New York, 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


iil TAUTARLE RECIPES. | 


Postage paid. 
Price 25 a , =~ 


This book contains pate oe MERIC! GIMAL: 


tion of RECI peed , in soy FAMILY. 
Sample copies by mail, postpaid for 25 cents, Address 
FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, 




















WA A. ENIGHTM.D., Worcester, Masa, 
VEN HELPS THOSE WHO 10 Page Boot. List of 8,600 Kew Mew to CHAMBERSBURG ACADEM 3 
help themselves, The spirit advertise. Send 250 to G. P. &Co,.N. ¥. CHAMB 
“ oe mph = ake pone ek heeadinon creme! wre dhe ERSBURG, PA, 
ties Pass earn Sa Sm | 955 ty STZ ATerhtetgene Samui PREY J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph. D., Principal, 
Presece, ty 10 W. ¥. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, Bow Terk. $ to YX, Augasta, Maine. ' g Si 
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